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The Unknown Author 


An article by an Editor who on several occasions has tried his hand at being 
an Unknown Author 


By WiiuiamM C. LENGEL 


Eastern Story Editor, Columbia Pictures Corporation. 


Formerly Associate Editor of Cosmopolitan 


and Liberty Magazines. 


HAVE never yet met a young author 
who didn’t open up on me at once and 
say : 

“My stories are not read. You editors 
will not buy a manuscript from a new or 
unknown author.” 

“Well, let me tell you I can sympathize 
with that feeling. I once thought it was 
true myself. When I first started writing, 
my stories always came back. I was sure 
they hadn’t been read. I knew they were 
good stories. My family and my friends told 
me they were better than most stories printed 
in the magazines. 

But father and mother and the girl-friends 
weren’t editors, so their opinions might have 
been biased. 

Years later I came to New York as a secre- 
tary to Theodore Dreiser, who was then 
editor of The Delineator. I was such a poor 
secretary that in despair Mr. Dreiser made 
me an assistarit editor. 

Charles Hanson Towne was literary editor 
of the magazine, and I begged him to let 
me read the unsolicited stories—the offerings 
of the unknown writer. He was agreeable ; 
so, every night I took home a big stack of 
manuscripts. At last a lot of unknown au- 
thors were going to get a break. Their 
stories were going to be read. And read they 
were—whether typed or written in long- 
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hand; even those that were written with a 
pencil on tablet paper. For three weeks I 
read every manuscript from beginning to 
end. Then I found how utterly hopeless 
the majority of unsolicited stories are. And 
more important the tremendous thrill an 
editor feels when he finds something good in 
the mail. 

There is a large quantity of manuscripts 
submitted to every major editorial office. 
But most of these scripts are poor. So, to 
WRritTeEr’s DiceEst readers, therefore, this ava- 
lanche of scripts is a blessing in disguise. It 
serves only to make your script, when it is 
good, stand out even more clearly than it 
would if the “competition” were less keen. 
Water is most precious in the desert, and 
good stories become more outstanding to an 
editor who receives a hundred poor ones a 
day. 

Don’t let the vision of piles of scripts on 
an editor’s desk discourage you. Instead, it 
is the greatest single point that makes the 
able beginner’s story more sweet to the editor. 

But good, bad, or indifferent as the gen- 
eral run of stories may be, I have never lost 
my sympathy for the struggling writer. 
Never lost the desire to help the new writer 
on his way. 

But always the plaint—editors do not read 
the stories of unknown authors and will not 
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buy new names. As an unknown author 
myself, I can assure you that they do. 

Several times in the last ten years I have 
wondered if I could still turn out an ac- 
ceptable short story. And each time that I 
have written a story I have used a new pen 
name. And each time the editors did read 

the stories and did buy an unknown name. 

One of the troubles with you young 
writers is your impatience. If you don’t 
break into a magazine with your first story, 
you know there is an editorial conspiracy 
against you. You are certain that big names 
and established reputations form a barrier 
that is insurmountable. 

You forget that all big names were un- 
known names once; that all established re- 
putations first had to be made. 

You forget that Dickens began as an 
unknown writer; that once Kipling had his 
reputation to make; that Irvin Cobb, O. O. 
McIntyre, Peter B. Kyne, Kathleen Norris, 
Edna Ferber, Theodore Dreiser and Sinclair 
Lewis—all once were struggling, unknown, 
unrecognized authors. 

Why Irvin Cobb never wrote a story 
before he was thirty-five. Joseph Herges- 
heimer wrote fourteen years before he had 
a single story published. Pearl Buck, author 
of “The Good Earth,’ and who has just 
been awarded the Pulitzer Prize, was com- 
pletely unknown to the Literary world only 
a few years ago. 

Writing is such an easy thing. All that is 
needed is a typewriter, some sheets of paper 
—and an idea. Many young writers think the 
typewriter and the paper are sufficient. 

Everyone wants to write. But many a 
would-be author mistakes the mere desire, 
for talent and ability. Then, many aspiring 
writers who have a certain amount of talent 
and ability are unwilling to serve any sort 
of apprenticeship. They believe they are 
entitled to burst into print with the first 
story they write. 

In every trade there is a long period of 
apprenticeship. 

The budding young writer alone is coddled 
and petted and given consideration such as 
is given to no other class of artists or artisans. 

Magazines, in an effort to find new stories, 
to introduce new names and fresh ideas into 
their publications, employ readers to sift 
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from the great mass of amateurish, imma- 
ture stories not only those that are possible 
for publication but those which show prom- 
ise, those which show enough promise to 
warrant giving the young writer encourage- 
ment. 

If you are writing a story, no one can tell 
you whether it will be bought and pub- 
lished. But I can tell you that it will be 
read. 

I can assure you of that, not only as an 
editor but as an author, an unknown author. 

Some years ago I set out to write a novel. 
Please don’t get the idea that all of a sud- 
den, out of a clear sky, I decided to write 
a novel. What I mean is that I decided to 
try to put on to paper a story that had lived 
with me for almost ten years. 

That story suddenly decided it had to be 
written. And one morning at a tennis club, 
while waiting for a late opponent, I wrote 
down the complete sequence of events about 
which the novel was to concern itself. I also 
wrote the title “Forever and Ever,’ and the 
opening page. 

It was exactly eight years to the month— 
when “Forever and Ever” was completed. 
Had I written a good novel? I couldn’t tell. 
I was no judge of my own book. Few writers 
are. 

“Now,” I said to myself, “if I send this 
manuscript out under my own name, which, 
at least, is known in every publishing office, 
one of two things is likely to happen. 

“Some reader will say: ‘Why, that fellow 
is an editor. Whatever led him to believe he 
could write?’ Other readers, with an eye 
to business might say, ‘Lengel’s name is well- 
known, and on the strength of his name we 
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could sell enough copies to justify the pub- 
lication of his book, even if it isn’t very 
good.’ ” 

So I adopted the name of Warren Spen- 
cer—a name that no one could know be- 
cause it was a name I had made up. And 
under the name of Warren Spencer the 
manuscript was first read by Rupert Hughes. 
What Mr. Hughes said was so encouraging 
that, for the first time, I began to think the 
book might find a publisher. And here I 
should like to acknowledge my great debt to 
Rupert Hughes, one of the finest writers of 
our day, and one of the kindest of friends. 

Then I asked Burton Rascoe—who ranks 
among the first half dozen distinguished 
American critics—to read the manuscript. 

Rascoe thought I was imposing upon his 
friendship because I told him I knew noth- 
ing of Warren Spencer who had written 
“Forever and Ever,” but that by reading the 
manuscript he would be doing me a real fa- 
vor. Rascoe became so enthusiastic that he 
immediately set out to get the novel pub- 
lished. 

And then occurred an amusing incident. 
Mr. Rascoe first sent the book to a dignified 
old publishing house. In a few weeks the 
manuscript was returned because here the 
feeling was that the story was so true to life 
that it seemed autobiographical. That the 
author was likely a one-book man, and they 
couldn’t afford to invest their money in a 
writer who might never do another novel. 

Now for the other side of the picture. 

The next publisher to whom Mr. Rascoe 
sent the manuscript returned it with the 
statement that the book was so fictional, so 
far removed from life, he couldn’t believe 
a word of it. 

Could two opinions be at greater variance? 
Too true to life for one publisher, and too 
fictional for the next! 

So you see what a diversity of opinion 
there can be on any one story. I’ve read as 
many as five reports on a manuscript, rang- 
ing from wild enthusiasm to utter indiffer- 
ence. I’m sure you read stories in magazines 
that make you wonder why the editor bought 
them, why they ever were published. Then 
you will find some of your friends raving 
over the very story you thought no good 
at all. It’s by fanning out his appeal that 
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an editor gets a large circulation for his 
magazine. 

A friend once rushed up to George Horace 
Lorimer, editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, and said, “Congratulations on this 
week’s issue. It’s great. I read it from cover 
to cover and liked everything in it.” 

Mr. Lorimer appeared worried. “I'll have 
to look over that issue,” he said. “Must be 
something wrong with it if you liked every- 
thing in it.” 

But getting back to my own venture as a 
would-be novelist. 

“Forever and Ever” was accepted and 
published by Alfred King and Harold 
Strauss, who read the manuscript under the 
name of Warren Spencer, and did not learn 
the real identity of the author until after 
the contracts were signed. There you have 
a perfect example that even book publishers 
read stories by unknown authors—and do 
publish their work. 

But publishing a book under the pen name 
has its disadvantages. People you know who 
meet you in the street don’t rush up to say, 
“I’ve just read your new book!” because 
they don’t know you have a new book. 

At the same time, publishing a book under 
a pen name has one tremendous advantage. 
You can stand apart and see your other self 
as others see you. 

Perhaps this little experience may give 
some courage to the young writer who is dis- 
heartened when he receives a manuscript 
back accompanied only with a rejection slip. 

There are a number of reasons why a 
magazine editor may turn down even a story 
which he knows to be a good one, and which 
he might buy at another time. He may have 
such a crowded inventory that he can’t buy 
any stories at all for the time being. He 






















































may have too many stories of that particular 
type on hand. 

Of course, an editor makes mistakes. He 
may read a story when he is tired ; when he 
has indigestion ; when he is worried. For him 
to read at all at such times is unfair to him, 
to the author, and to the story. An editor 
will often reject a good story in such times 
of stress. It has been said that doctors bury 
their mistakes; an editor generally finds his 
mistakes come to life and confront him in 
another editor’s magazine. 

Yes, all editors make mistakes. 

Ray Long, when he was editor of Cosmo- 
politan, rejected “Fifty Grand,” by Ernest 
Hemingway. It just happened that I was the 
first editor to read “Fifty Grand,’ because 
when I met Mr. Hemingway one night in 
Paris, I pulled the manuscript out of his 
pocket and appropriated it for my own use. 
Mr. Long rejected “Fifty Grand” for Cos- 
mopolitan because as he told in the intro- 
duction of his book, “The Twenty Best 
Stories in Ray Long’s Twenty Years as 
Editor,’ when he read the manuscript it 
left him cold and he couldn’t understand my 
enthusiasm for it. I am not altogether sure 
that his memory was right on this. What 
he wrote to me was that because the story 
lacked woman interest and because he had 
so many hardboiled stories on hand, he could 
not use it at that time in Cosmopolitan. 

But Mr. Long, with a rare frankness, not 
only admitted his mistake in regard to 
“Fifty Grand” but honored it by making it 
the opening feature in his book. 

And, speaking of Mr. Long’s book, any 
writer—new writers, unknown writers, or ex- 
perienced writers—will find this book a 
liberal education, because it shows the cath- 
olicity of a great editor’s mind. It shows 
how many different types of stories he liked 
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and which any editor must like to make up 
a balanced magazine. 

Charles Hanson Towne told me years ago 
that the young author generally makes one 
of two basic mistakes. He tries to tell too 
much; or he tells too little. Some young 
writers try to crowd a whole novel into a 
short story, while others attempt to make a 
short story out of an episode. 

While a great many good stories are 
passed up by editors, most of those rejected 
by any number of editors are simply not 
good enough. Most young authors write a 
story before the story is ready to be written, 
and they believe the story they have put on 
paper is the story they had in mind. The 
real story—if they ever had a real story—is 
still there—in their minds. 

Be sure you have a story to tell. Be sure 
you know that story thoroughly. Be sure you 
know the ending before you write the first 
sentence. Then, when you have the story 
written, put it away for a month or two 
Then read it when it is cold, and try to 
judge for yourself whether you have really 
done a good job and written the story you 
set out to write. 

There has never been a time in magazine 
history which has held greater opportunity 
and greater promise for the new writer with 
new ideas or who can give to old ideas a new 
freshness. Every magazine office in America 
has welcome on its door for new writers. 

So, writers,—young, old, skeptical, and 
otherwise—editors do read manuscripts, as 
an editor who tried authorship can tell you. 





Sir: 

The first issue of our new magazine will be in the mails 
as you read this. 

Our circulation at present will be confined to Wisconsin 
and adjacent states. Our editorial contents will deal with 
subject matter in the same area. 

‘he interests behind the magazine are substantial, so that 
we hope to enjoy a long, prosperous existence! Nevertheless, 
we shall begin modestly and our rates for manuscripts will 
not exceed 1% cent a word for the time being. e shall 
pay on acceptance, and report as promptly as the turmoil of 
producing a new magazine will permit. 

Manuscripts submitted should not exceed 3000 words— 
shorter scripts preferred. Since no fiction is contemplated 
for the time being, and since all material should deal with 
outdoor subjects, photographs should illustrate and accom- 
pany the text. Payment for photographs by arrangement. 

As for ‘‘slant’’—we’ll use a few hunting and fuhing sto- 
ries, but mostly we want articles that deal with conservation 
and outdoor activities. These articles should not be the 
usual ‘‘bulletin’” ty e—but should be dramatic in treatment 
with challenging titles and explosive opening paragraphs. In 
other words, we plan to be a crusading publication, and all 
material must be tuned to concert pitch. 

aRL H. Swanson, Managing Editor, 
Wisconsin Outdoors, 
Reedsburg, Wis. 
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MARKETS 


for Your stories, articles and novels 


Secured first hand by WRITER’S DIGEST’S own market editors in New York 


City, Philadelphia and Dallas. 


Use this rich information. 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


HE general trend of the pulps is to- 
ward addition to all the sturdier 
strings. 

Street and Smith have been doing both 
addition and subtraction lately. Their new- 
est pulp is called simply The Feds. The first 
issue is dated July to September. However, 
this may be interpreted as a feeler, because 
it is a wide open market. The editor, John 
L. Nanovic, says that he is looking for 
stories of all lengths from 2,000 to 15,000 
words, and that he expects that the magazine 
will soon be a monthly. Any and all gov- 
ernment agencies are meat for these new 
detective-action tales—not only the Secret 
Service, but postal, immigration; etc. He 
specifies no particular slant or requirement. 
Just write him a good story, within the gen- 
eral classification. He reports promptly— 
in two weeks at the most—and pays one cent 
a word and up. Pay day comes every week. 
And as the title page stresses “12 complete 
stories,” it should be a good market. This 
is a ten-cent pulp. Address—79 Seventh 
Avenue. 

Mr. Nanovic has two other magazines 
under his editorship at the present time. 
These are Doc Savage and The Shadow. 
Buying for these two goes on steadily. The 
needs are about the same as usual, with 
length requirements including any up to 
about 10,000 words. The former uses stories 
of adventure-action, with American heroes 
in various colorful settings and situations. 
Rates are paid promptly, at one cent mini- 
mum. The same address as above. 

Pete Rice Western Adventures and Nick 
Carter Magazine were both discontinued 
within the past few months. 

Also, cross off Dynamic Adventures which 
has breathed its last, for the present. 


Orlin Tremaine, who manages six of the 
Street & Smith pulps, would like the word 
passed on to all aspiring new authors that 
the summer is the time to work! It seems 
that most of the regulars begin to treat them- 
selves to a little well-deserved rest or vaca- 
tion, about the time that the roses bloom. 
As a result, their manuscripts no longer load 
up the editorial desk in such heaps. And this 
sad condition continues right through the 
summer, until fall weather injects new pep 
into their veins. From the point of view of 
an editor, this falling off of dependable 
material is just too bad because he has to 
go right on buying stories to fill up his 
contents pages. What to do? Why, buy 
from some of those new people who have 
been showing signs of promise. So take a 
serious hint from an editor who knows all 
about it. 

For Clues, Mr. Tremaine will take an oc- 
casional novelette as long as 16,000 to 18,000 
words. But most of them run several thou- 
sand words shorter—maybe 10,000 to 14,000 
words. The big need, however, is for shorts. 
Clues can use shorts the year round; 3,000 
to 5,500 words. 

Astounding Stories, also edited by Orlin 
Tremaine, is so specialized a market that the 
average writer can’t hit it. One must have 
a pretty good foundation of real science, 
with a knowledge of pseudo-science added, 
in order to do these stories. If you have such 
knowledge, fine. There is always’ room here 
for the right sort of shorts in lengths up to 
6,500 words. Other lengths are short novel- 
ettes of 10,000 or 12,000 or 14,000 words; 
longer novellettes up to 18,000 words. But 
don’t say you weren’t warned if you haven’t 
got what it takes to win acceptances here. 

Bill Barnes, Air Trails is all modern air 
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stuff. No war stories at all are wanted. And 
though the editor says so loudly and fre- 
quently, his mail continues to pour out three 
war stories to one modern air story. What’s 
the matter? Can’t writers read? If you 
know what “modern air” means and can 
turn out acceptable stories along that particu- 
lar line, you have an excellent set-up here, 
according to Editor Tremaine. He uses two 
or three shorts each month—and has to 
fight to get them. Best lengths are any 
between 4,000 and 8,000 words. Stories 
should be youthful, but not juvenile or child- 
ish. There is room, too, for good modern 
articles on aeronautical subjects, if they are 
newsy and interesting and on some new 
angle. They must be interesting to boys who 
are familiar with airplanes, and must not 
be too difficult reading. Lengths—3,000 to 
3,500 words. If a plane is involved in the 
article, photographs should be sent also. 

Three ten-cent pulps are edited by F. 
Orlin Tremaine. These are Top-Notch Mag- 
azine, Romantic Range, and Cowboy Stories. 
The length requirements on each of these is 
about the same: novelettes of not more than 
15,000 words at the very outside; shorter 
novelettes of 9,000 to 11,000 words, or 
maybe 12,000; shorts up to 5,500 words. 
Payment is always prompt on any Street 
& Smith magazine. One cent is the mini- 
mum on these listed. And the address for 
all is 79 Seventh Avenue. 

Top-Notch gets a good inflow of manu- 
scripts. But there is always room for a first 
class story. 

When looking over manuscripts intended 
for Cowboy Stories, Editor Tremaine abso- 
lutely tears his hair looking for some with 
new approaches to humor. Good Western 
tales with spontaneous humor seems to be 
one of the missing combinations in manu- 
scripts. Why not try this field, if you can 
write humor? 

Romantic Range, is all fiction, and is a 
good market. For this pulp, he emphasizes 
that he does not want a formula story, with 
everything cut according to a single pattern. 
Stories may be either love in a Western 
setting, or a Western story with a lot of 
romance. But they should not be blood-and- 
thunder Western action stuff with a mere 
thread of love wisping through somewhere. 
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About seventy per cent are told from the 
girl’s angle. It would be a good idea, before 
getting busy on a manuscript for Romantic 
Range, to study two or three copies of the 
magazine carefully and get the feel of the 
editorial likes. All the above are 79 Seventh 
Avenue. 

S I write this, the presses hum merrily 

over the new Love Book Magazine, 
edited by Jane Littell for Popular Publi- 
cations, 205 East 42nd Street. Here’s a 
chance to see what sort of stories a love story 
writer buys. The subtitle sounds promising : 
“Stories you would like to live.” And the 
editorial suggestion for type of hero has 
appeal: “Men as women like them—sturdy 
oaks, to protect the lovely heroine.” Most 
of the stories will be young love in emotional 
conflict. Occasionally, there will be a young 
married love-tale, and how they fought out 
the troubles of that first year which is the 
worst. Occasionally, too, there will be a 
man’s viewpoint story, written by a man, 
honestly, from a man’s angle. No serials in- 
cluded in the contents. But any other length, 
up to 10,000 words. Payment is promptly on 
acceptance, from one to two cents a word. 

Kenneth White is editing the new Popular 
Publications detective pulp. This is Ace-High 
Detective Magazine, and it uses about the 
same formula as Dime Detective. It will, 
however, use shorter novelettes and several 
shorts in each issue—3,000 to 10,000 covers 
the range of wordage. Address: 205 East 
42nd Street. 

There has been a lot of confusion about 
the list of pulps under the editorship of 
Rogers Terrill. So I asked him to tell me 
exactly what was what. These are the facts 
of the case. Terrill is editorial director of 14 
pulps, and manuscripts for all of these should 
be addressed to the magazine preferred or 
to Mr. Terril', not to sub-editors. Manu- 
scripts are read and considered with refer- 
ence to theic use for all of that particular 
type. So if you mail a story to Dime Wes- 
tern, for instance, it is also considered for 
the six other Westerns in the group. You 
don’t have to spend extra money on postage 
to send a story back to some other magazine 
in this same company. 

Under Mr. Terrill’s supervision, this is 
the editorial listing : 
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Mike Tilden is editor of Dime Western, 
Star Western, and Ten Story Western. 


Willard Crosby is editor of Ace-High Wes- 
tern, Rangeland Romances, Big Book Wes- 
tern, and New Western. The last two are 
bi-monthlies, alternating in publication. 


Ace-High Western Magazine follows the 
same general trend as the old Ace-High. 
It uses pioneer stories with strong human 
drama; with action rising out of character 
conflicts, not forced merely to fill so many 
pages. The editor is interested in getting 
stories from women writers who know the 
West and can write highly dramatized tales 
in any period—not modern. The longest 
story wanted in this (or in any of Terrill’s 
Western story magazines) is 17,000 words. 
Novelettes may run from 9,000 to 10,000 
words. Shorts up to 6,000. Rates are on a 
basis of one cent minimum, payable on 
acceptance. 


Of the seven detective story magazines 
under Terrill’s guidance, Dime Mystery and 
The Spider have Leon Byrne as associate 
editor. Henry Sperry is editor of Detective 
Tales, Terror Tales, Horror Tales, Operator 
5, and Ace G-Man (which has been revived 
after some difficulties with regard to title 
rights). So I hope you have these men all 
straight in your minds, and can recognize 
your editorial correspondents hereafter. 


Dime Mystery is trying to get away from 
so much psychological and completely sub- 
jective terror. Instead, it needs more action- 
menace, more movement of plot, more com- 
plications than most manuscripts contain. 
The action may be just as bizarre, as wild, 
as you like, just so the menace element is 
strong. 


Ace G-Man wants stories which glorify 
the Service. Give plenty of factual detail 
regarding G-Man operation and _ training 
as will aid color without slowing drama. 
Menace should be a major one, to a city or 
big group. Emphasize the racketeering of 
the criminals. Underworld background is 
preferable. 


Detective Tales is not paying a bonus any 
longer for very short shorts, because ye ed. 
has decided that he wants more length in 
Lead novels 15,000 to 16,000 


the stories. 
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words ; novelettes 9,000 to 10,000; shorts up 
to 5,000. In the longer shorts, there is better 
field for development of detective plot, mys- 
tery, hidden villain, etc. Especially in the 
longer stories, get in more mystery, more 
strong human sympathy, more dramatic 
complications. New writers with fresh ideas 
are wanted in this field. All above at 205 
East 42nd. 


EDERAL AGENT, new title of the Dell 

pulp group formerly called Public En- 
emy, has switched to shorter stories and 
more of them per issue. Glorify any type of 
federal agent and do it in a realistic and 
vivid way, if you would please West Peter- 
son, the editor. The address is 149 Madison 
Avenue. 


Popular Comics, the newish Dell Juvenile, 
offers no market now to the free-lance, as 
all its material comes through syndicates. 


Miss Helen Day tells me that Modern 
Romances did very well indeed with its last 
big life-story contest, and that as a result she 
was able to buy not only splendid prize- 
winners for coming issues, but many other 
first-class stories. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that she has filled up her contents al- 
lowance until time for the next contest. 
Not at all. She is wide open at all times 
for material, and reports promptly. The 
regular rate is two cents a word, on accep- 
tance. Some of the prize stories were by 
experienced writers. But many others were 
“naturals’—from people not skilled in the 
art but with a real story to tell. Human 
interest is the basis on which she chooses 
stories. The first-prize story was a serial, 
commencing in the issue of Modern Ro- 
mances which goes on sale August first. In 
this same issue is a story the editor recom- 
mends as a model for anyone wanting to 
write for her magazine: this is “Without 
Marriage Vows.” She also suggests that the 
beginner will find a good opening in the True 
Letters Department, which pays $10 for each 
letter printed on everyday human problems 
and how people have solved them. About a 
thousand words is long enough. Timeliness, 
possibility, and convincing reality are quali- 
ties liked in this market. The address is 149 
Madison Avenue for all Dell magazines. 











CE DETECTIVE is the new title at 
Magazine Publishers, 67 West 44th 
Street. This is edited by Mary Lou Butler, 
and seems to succeed Gold Seal Detective. 
“Ace Fiction Group” is a new house name 
here—more for advertising grouping than 
as a worry for writers. 

Though Magazine Publishers does not pay 
so promptly as many of the other houses, 
it does pay regularly and at as good rates 
as most of the pulp strings. Harry Widmer 
says his pulps are wide open markets, and 
here are his suggestions for the active writer 
of Western, detective, mystery, and sports 
stories : 

Western Trails is particularly in need of 
action shorts, 4,000 to 6,000 words, with or 
without woman interest. Also, for novelettes 
of 10,000—stories of the ranch and range 
country, with woman interest. 

Ten Detective Aces wants a wider range 
of detective stories than its mail usually 
brings. Any length from 1,500 to 10,000 
words ; it is welcome in other lengths but not 
necessary. Too many stories have city 
locales. How about some suburban and rural 
settings ? 

Woman interest is important and neces- 
sary in all stories for Ace Mystery. This 
pulp uses lengths up to 10,000 words. Horror 
and terror and eerie menace are included. 

Ace Sports is wide open for fall and win- 
ter sports, including football, basketball, box- 
ing, wrestling, ice hockey, etc. All lengths 
up to 10,000 words. Stories with woman 
interest preferred. Address for these maga- 
zines—67 West 44th Street. 

Scribner’s is undergoing a reorganization. 
This includes a new editor—Harlan D. 
Logan, who succeeds Alfred Dashiell. (Ten- 
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nis Note: Mr. Logan beat the pants off Tom 
Uzzell and the Digest’s editor. He’s the 
former Indiana State champion.) 

College Humor had some publicity thrust 
upon it recently, when a group of disgruntled 
cartoonists picketed the offices in hopes of 

better minimum rate. I understand they 
won their demand of $15 per cartoon. 

Vew Theater Magazine, 156 West 44th 
Street, has announced a new $200 prize play 
contest for the best one-act drama of general 
social significance. The contest runs till 
October first. This magazine sponsored the 
contest which brought in “Bury the Dead” 

the prize play which has attracted so much 
discussion on Broadway this spring. 

Walter R. Schmidt has resigned from the 
editorial staff of This Week, where he was 
in charge of the non-fiction. 

J. W. D. Grant has opened the Grant 
Magazines, 105 West 40th Street, with two 
small-size publications. One is Astrology 
Forecast Magazine, edited by the Noted 
Astrologist, Belle Bart. The second is Prac- 
tical Psychology Monthly, edited by Gorman 
Munson, and the first issue is dated August. 

Another publication just announced is 
Limerick Digest, at 20 West 60th Street. It 
contains news about limerick contests. 

Cashel Pomeroy, who was editor of 
Young’s Magazine for almost a score of 
years, is now editorial director of the Inter- 
national Publishing Service Co., literary 
agents at 307 Fifth Avenue. 

Transition and its subsidiary poetry mag- 
azine Vertigral have only a mailing address 
at present—113 West 42nd Street. 

Several Popular Publications editors have 
recently gone down to the Munsey forces: 
Charles Ingerman is now associate editor 
of Detective Fiction Weekly, with Henry 
MacComan as editor. Arthur Lawson and 
Chandler Whipple are associates on Argosy 
under Editor Byrne. 

The Waldorf-Astoria Promenade is a new 
monthly, published at 40 East 34th Street. 

Light, sophisticated fiction is now wanted 
by the new monthly of Jewish women’s 
interests called Eve. The editor is Belle 
Makarius. The address—80 Eishth Avenue. 
Payment is on publication, and around a 
cent a word. Stories should be short—top 
is 2,500 words. 
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Dallas Market Letter 


By Lou Myrtis VINING 


Lou Myrtis Vining is one of the many DicEstT subscribers of whom we are proud. Living in the small- 
est of small towns, twenty miles from a movie and none of it’s over paved roads, Miss Vining has sold 
to first ranking smooth paper magazines stories and articles of the life she knows, of the people she 


understands, and of the things she likes. 


Country Gentleman bought her latest piece, “School on 


the Range.” 


UCH as we may look to New York 
and Philadelphia for news of literary 
trends, the inside news of publishing 

needs in Dallas is exciting. 

Dallas editorial offices are smarter and 
better looking than they’ve ever been, and 
new and old editors know what they want 
and how they want it written. Here’s a little 
tip from a lady who has talked with them all 

no matter what you write, be it quality 
literary story with no beginning or ending, 
or a sure fire sale on dominaker chickens— 
if you'll study your markets, slant to suit 
reader desire, and write straight—you can 
place a manuscript in Dallas this year of 
1936. ; 

Holland’s Magazine, Main at Second, 
three times as thick as it was two years ago, 
is now edited by Claude Weir, who, inci- 
dently, is a woman. Arthur Coleman, long 
time associate editor said, “Yes, we need 
good short stories up to 6,000 words, in- 
cluding short-shorts. We do not want sophis- 
ticated stories, but will consider any other 
type. We are also interested and need varied 
length articles of special interest to women. 
For some reason we are not receiving from 
writers the type article we desire.” Holland’s 
is the most widely read of Southern pub- 
lished magazines, and payment is one and 
one-half cents a word on acceptance. 

Farm and Ranch at the same address does 
not use fiction, but will consider articles on 
general farm and home subjects. Length 


varices here, but articles over 3,000 words are 
not wanted. Frank A. Briggs is the editor. 
It might save time to say here that Mr. 
Briggs in an agricultural expert, and while 
your article may be written from the popular 
viewpoint, it must be authentic in subject 
matter and treatment. 


The Progressive Farmer, 1104-1105 In- 
surance Building, is well stocked on articles, 
but the editor Eugene Butler is very anxious 
to get good short stories, between 2,000 and 
4,000 words, with a wide human appeal. “For 
Mr. Butler said, “the short 
stories I want are not coming in.” Progres- 
sive Farmer goes to a wide variety of sub- 
scribers and a story that will suit Mr. Butler 
must be definitely well done. Payment is 
two cents a word on acceptance. 

Rendezvous, 410 Great National Life 
Building—is the new “smart chart” of Dallas. 
Beautifully gotten up, with handsome art 
layouts, one looks at it and wonders, “Will 
Dallas support this?” Dallas is supporting it 
at the moment and the editor Jack Edwards 
said, “We are interested in well written 
articles from national writers on any subject 
in the sport, fashion, and home decoration 
field. Material must be well done and writ- 
ten to appeal to the better class reader.” 
Mr. Edwards will also consider sophisticated 
short-shorts and cartoons. Payment will be at 
a good rate on acceptance according to 
material. However, a gentleman in the know 
whispered to me, “Tell your readers to send 
on their material. There’s real money back 
of this venture.” Personally, I cannot vouch 
for a thing. 


” 
some reason, 


Magazines discontinued since the 1934 Market 
Letter are Texas Argus, The Spanish Teacher and 
The Governmental Reporter. 


"TRADE magazines have diversified needs 

in Dallas, and if you can write business, 
any kind of business, you should find a mar- 
ket here. Heading the list, is the internation- 
al publication The Petroleum Engineer, 
Tower Petroleum Building, edited by K. C. 
Schlater. Mr. Schlater, who seems to be the 
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writer’s friend said. “I cannot use news items 
as members of my staff usually cover the 
break outs in the industry. But we would 
like to see technical and _ semi-technical 
articles written for men in the operating— 
refining and transportation—branches of the 
petroleum industry. We pay seven dollars 
and fifty cents a page—up—according to 
value of article. We use articles varying in 
length from one to three thousand words.” 

Margaret Cousins, editor of The Southern 
Pharmaceutical Journal says, “Our circula- 
tion is limited to the Southwest, and I am not 
interested in the general merchandising ar- 
ticle of the drug trade. I am interested and 
will pay well for any “stand out” article in 
the drug business. Length should be around 
1,000 words.” 

The Southwestern Banker, published at 
1008-1009 Dallas Office and Club Building, 
is the oldest financial journal in the South- 
west. Articles on practical phases of bank- 
ing are desired with special emphasis on 
operation and public relations. When asked 
about length, J. W. Pinson of the editorial 
department replied, “We want them long 
enough to cover the subject, and short 
enough to be interesting—I would say 
around 2,000 words. The Banker is pub- 
lished by Peter Molyneaux, famed Texas 
economist, who also publishes The Texas 
Weekly. The Weekly, however, does not 
solicit outside material. 

Outstanding among journals of its kind 
is the Hardware and Implement Journal 
at 210 S. Poydras St. R. C. Dyer, the editor, 
wants merchandising plans in the hardware 
and implement fields written to appeal par- 
ticularly to towns under 10,000. There is 
no length limit but articles around 3,000 
words are preferred. Payment is on accep- 
tance according to material. Southwestern 
Welder and Blacksmith, a new journal at 
the same address, is edited by Jon Stormwall. 
Technical articles in this field up to 1,500 
words are desired, with a preference for 
articles around 1,000 words. Payment, again, 
is according to material. 





Magazines strictly staff written and not desiring 
further material from writers are: Southwestern 
Advertising and Marketing, Southwestern Purchas- 
er, Southwestern Ice Manufacturers Association’s 
Bulletin, Southwestern Retailer, Southwestern Ad- 
vocate, La Luz, The Southwest Insurer, Texas 
Insurance. 


Of the four leading newspapers pub- 
lished in Dallas, the News is the best market 
for outside writers. John E. King, Manag- 
ing Editor is interested just now in unusual 
features on Texas history. The Dallas Times 
Herald, Dallas Dispatch, and Dallas Journal 
use mostly staff written and syndicated ma- 
terial. 

Dallas is the home of the following book 
publishers: Banks Upshaw and Company— 
707 Browder—is an old reliable firm, which 
is experimenting in the fiction field with 
Ruth Cross’ new novel “A Soldier of Good 
Fortune.” Mr. Upshaw’s list shows a wide 
variety of titles including the literary scoop 
of the year “O. Henry Encore,” which is a 
book of hitherto unpublished stories by 
O. Henry. In discussing his needs, Mr. 
Upshaw said, “I am interested in worth- 
while text books of a Junior and Senior 
High School level, and am also seeking at 
this time a good Spanish grammar and read- 
er combined, and a _ practice book for 
Fourth Year English.” 


Dealey and Lowe, 604 South Akard— 
is a new publishing concern edited by 
Eleanor Hyde. Miss Hyde is particularly 
anxious to secure good juvenile stories along 
the line of their current hit, Little Daughter 
of Mexico. The firm, however, expects to 
publish a wide variety of books and is inter- 
ested in material outside the usual regional 
flavor. These publishers are also responsi- 
ble for the new magazine The Southwester 
which uses news material about writers and 
artists ; also, articles concerning Southwestern 
literary trends. 

The Kaleidograph Press, 702 North Ver- 
non Street, edited by Vaida and Whitney 
Montgomery publishes Kaleidograph, a 
National Magazine of poetry. Kaleidograph, 
one of the best known little magazines of 
verse is the discoverer of Lionel Wiggam, 
and James Still, and pays twenty-five dollars 
quarterly for the best poem published. The 
Press also sponsors a book publication con- 
test each year. 

The Tardy Publishing Company, 3225 
Swiss, is fast coming to the front in the 
Southwest publishing field. A book pub- 
lished by Tardy seems to mean a good book 
store sale. William T. Tardy, editor, says, 
“T am not only interested in Southwestern 
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books, but would consider any material of 
worthy national appeal. I would be inter- 
ested in seeing a good novel.” Payment is 
on a strictly royalty basis. 

The Southern Publishing Company at 321 
Santa Fe Building specializes in text books 
with payment on royalty basis. 

Other reputable magazines published in 
Dallas, whose editors were not contacted 
are: The Southwest Review, strict literary 
quality magazine, edited by John McGinnis ; 
address—Southern Methodist University ; 
Baptist Progress—115% W. Jefferson; ; 
Baptist Standard—709-12 Burt Building ; 
Children’s Welfare Magazine—2601 Clar- 
ence; Cotton Ginners Journal—109 N. Sec- 
ond; Diversified Farming — 1507 Munger 
Avenue; Poultry News—5919 Richmond ; 
Cotton and Cotton Oil News—3116 Com- 


merce. 


Philadelphia 
Market Letter 


By Gerapus CLARKSON 


ENERALLY speaking the Philadel- 

phia markets are wide open to thie 

free lance writer. The “Quaker City” 
market, while good, is comparatively low on 
the word rate, but among reputable publish- 
ers better rates are predicted. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Indepen- 
dence Spuare, is the home of a weekly and 
two monthly publications of the best type. 
Their needs are as follows: 

Saturday Evening Post. This publication 
is shortening its articles to a maximum of 
5,000 words. Occasionally shorter articles 
of 1,000-1,500 words are used. The theme 
of the short story is not restricted and the 
general length desired is 5,000 words, not 
over 7,000. Contrary to the general im- 
pression, continued stories are not assigned 
to any particular writer. The field is open— 
if you have what it takes. Verse, no definite 
pattern. The rate is a dollar to a dollar and 
a half per line. 20 lines a maximum gener- 
ally. ‘Post Scripts” are free lance written, 
including humorous prose and poetry, car- 
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toons but no gags. Pay is at a flat rate. 
The pay is high and sure. 

Country Gentlemen, Philip S. Rose, Edi- 
tor. Published monthly. Short stories for 
this magazine should be from 6,000-6,500 
words. Continued stories are not open here, 
all are done by assigned writers. It is not 
necessary to build your fiction around the 
farm. Articles should be newsy and timely 
from 2,000-3,000 words. High pay is on 
acceptance. 

Ladies’ Home journal, Bruce Gould and 
Beatrice Blackmar Gould, editors. Issued 
monthly. This editorial office is interested in 
the better grades of popular fiction. Short 
stories should be clean and from the woman’s 
angle in all interests, between four and six 
thousand words. Continued stories should 
run five or six installments at the most and 
average nine or ten thousand words an issue. 
Articles should be on subjects of vital interest 
to American women. More human experi- 
ence articles and less personality pieces are 
used. From 2,500 to 4,000 words. Many of 
these articles are arranged beforehand and 
it is a good plan to submit an outline first. 
Here more poetry is being used of an inspira- 
tional character. Sixteen to twenty-four lines 
or shorter, of light and lyrical quality. Pay 
by the line. 

The Etude, Dr. James Francis Cooke, 
editor. Presser Building, 1712 Chestnut St. 
Published monthly. The needs of this musi- 
cal magazine are peculiarly specialized. Ima- 
gine an audience of 20,000 music lovers, 
students and teachers, all of them interested 
in the vital things of the music life. Every 
paragraph of every article should keep this 
vast audience alert and interested. Some are 
interested in non-hackneyed aspects of musi- 
cal history of wide appeal; others in violin 
playing, organ playing and singing, and in 
getting the best methods of teaching. “The 
Etude is a practical, utilitarian, educational 
magazine looking for “Tell How’ material of 
the entertaining, instructive and inspirational 
type. No criticisms of musical artists or dis- 
cussion of abstruse musical subjects.” No 
fiction. Some verse suitable for children of 
a distinctly musical nature. No fillers of 
less than 150 words. Accept illustrations of 
a music nature, pictures associated with his- 
tory of music. Articles should be between 
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150 and 2,500 words. Pay on publication, 
$4 per column (500 words). 

Popular Dogs, Josephine Z. Rine, editor. 
2009 Chestnut Street. Published bi-monthly. 
Technical articles on pure bred dogs. Care, 
training, exhibiting and activities. Papers 
must be informative and technical to click 
with this house. They should be between 
500-1,000 words. No fiction, no verse. Fillers 
and humor is all staff written. Pay is twenty- 
five cents per published inch, payable on 
acceptance. 

The Aquarium, Innes & Sons, 12th Street 
at Cherry St., Wm. T. Innes, editor. Pub- 
lished monthly. No fiction, no verse, some 
fillers are used if suited to the publication. 
Photos related to fish are acceptable. Articles 
must deal with aquarium interests in all 
respects. Five dollars per page (650 words) 
occasionally, no pay generally. Photos used 
are paid for. 

The Camera, Frank V. Chambers, editor. 
636 Race Street. Issued monthly. Free lance 
writers have a market here on photo topics. 
New ideas wanted, supplemented pictures 
with MS on technical subjects. Allied news 
to and about photographers. Articles should 
slant to pictorialist, commercial, advanced 
amateur fields, etc. Pay 50c to $3.00 for 
photos 314 x 4 and up. Pay on acceptance 
for manuscript, five dollars per thousand 
words. Articles between 500-2,000 words 
of a serious nature with more concrete than 
abstract handling. This house is most re- 
liable. 

Keystone Motorist, Wm. Berry, editor. 
Keystone Bldg., Broad and Vine Streets. 
Published monthly. Articles are all signed 
or staff written. No market for those travel 
photos. Cartoons of an automobile nature 
are used. Pay on acceptance, two-six dollars 
per cartoon. 

The Philadelphia Forum Magazine, Wil- 
liam K. Huff, editor. 1300 Packard Bldg. 
Issued monthly. All articles are written on 
assignment or by the staff. No fiction, no 
fillers. Little market here. 

Parade, Wm. J. McElwee, editor. Archi- 
tects Bldg., 17th Sansom St. Issued quar- 
terly. (Little). Little poetry, no fillers. Short 
stories of 3,000 words or less, also articles of 
the same length—reflecting current litera- 
ture. Illustrated humor of a high standard 


and short satirical pieces are considered. 
Photos off the usual pattern with a wide ap- 
peal. Pay on acceptance, at approximately 
two cents a word. 

The New Philadelphian, (Little). B. F. 
Kutcher, editor. Published monthly. No 
illustrations or fillers from free lancers. This 
is purely a club-woman’s magazine and all 
writings should conform with their tastes. 
Question the editor first. Articles and short- 
shorts are used between 1,000 and 1,500 
words. No pay at present. 


Book Publishers 


john C. Winston, 1006 Arch Street. Pub- 
lishers of bibles, dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias. A few biographies are printed here 
—but none at present. Their schedule is 
fairly filled but they will read some juvenile 
book length Ms. Occasionally short poetry 
for children. No book length poetry. 

j. B. Lippincott Company, J. Jefferson 
Jones, editor. 227 S. 6th Street. This house 
is beginning to publish its winning mystery 
stories, though the contest ended some time 
ago, so hold off that thriller of yours for a 
time. Book length novels between 60,000 
and 80,000 words. At present no politics or 
poetry. Light fiction of about 60,000 to 
80,000 words. Send along that book length 
of non-fiction—if it is good! Biography and 
scientific works should be of shorter lengths 
for consideration. Travel and juvenile are 
also welcome at this house where all manu- 
scripts are read and reported on in two 
weeks. Pay in advance on royalties prior to 
publication. Royalties out every six months. 
A wide-awake and reliable office. 

David McKay, 604 S. Washington 
Square. This house specializes in children’s 
books, games, etc. Very small market here at 
present. 

Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert 
Street. F. W. Shoemaker, Editor. Juvenile 
fiction of 40,000 words and under, adult fic- 
tion 7,000 and up. Biographies also about 
the same length. No travel, poetry or col- 
lections of shorts. Pay is on a royalty basis. 
Plays of one and three acts suitable for ama- 
teurs, church groups and schools. Comedy, 
farce and melodramas are the preferred 
styles. These piays are bought outright on 
acceptance. Report in two weeks. 
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Dorrance © Company, general book pub- 
lishers, Drexel Bldg., 424 Chestnut Street. 
Are interested in seeing book-length work by 
new writers as well as old. This company, 
incorporated 1920, is the founder of Con- 
temporary Poets of Dorrance, a worthwhile 
series of verse, numbering 154 volumes just 
to date. In prose, all subjects are of interest. 
The only requirement is that the work be of 
book length. Some of the names on their 
list are Gelett Burgess, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Judge Henry A. Shute, and Howard 
Thurston. Work is not bought outright but 
taken on some form of royalty or percentage 
contract, with royalties payable at stated 
intervals following publication and by ar- 
rangement. 

Syndicates 

Bond-Barclay Syndicate, Richard S. Bond, 
Editor, Industrial Trust Bldg., 3160 King- 
sington Avenue. Largely a publicity syndi- 
cate. Work is assigned to writers. Also 
woman’s page, food stuff, etc. No fiction. 
Query the editor first. 

National News Service, Inc., 6719 N. 
Broad Street. Colored comics, features and 
rotogravures. Color set-ups. No market here, 
sO save a rejection slip. ; 

Penn Feature Syndicate, 2417 N. 15th 
Street. Has ceased to function. Mark it as 
folded and save yourself a returned un- 
opened envelope. 

Ledger Syndicate, Harvey W. Miner, 
Editor, Public Ledger Bldg., Independence 
Square. “This syndicate has the largest serial 
fiction circulation of any in the world.” Four 
features (news). One feature page (4,200 
words) pays the writer about $30. They are 
in need of more serial fiction of 30 chapters 
on any topic. First chapter of 3,000 words 
and 29 chapters thereafter of 1,800 words. 
Also looking for more woman’s page topics. 
A new comic strip of a striking nature on 
the order of “War on Crime” will sell here. 
If you are sending out comics, make it a six- 
weeks run, to supply the editors with a good 
basis for decision. Pay is on publication. 
Fifty per cent of the gross, less cost of pro- 
duction. A wide-awake office. 


Watkins Syndicate, John E. Watkins, 


Editor, Lewis Tower, 225 N. 15th Street. 
Cartoons, features and articles, etc. Question 
the editor first. 
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Religious 

Few cities offer such a variety of religious 
publications as does Philadelphia. Most of 
these are looking for stories and features of 
a general nature, not of a strict Biblical na- 
ture. While all work submitted should be 
clean and inspiring, the market is open and 
bids welcome to all writers, especially the 
new and promising scribe. While the pay is 
not great it is certain and certain to reach 
progressive editors. The field is 
crowded with “names” so that the young 
scribe looking for a niche, if he slants for 
the church papers, will find his name in a 
by-line with a check in return for his efforts. 
@ Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, Dr. John T. Faris, Editor-in-Chief, 420 
Witherspoon Bldg., 1321 Walnut Street. 
Here are edited four active church papers. 
They are as follows: 


not over- 


Stories is a four-page paper, primary boys 
and girls. Stories should contain character- 
building emphases and center about child ex- 
periences and interests. Stories of nature, 
church seasons, retold Bible stories, tales of 
humor and fancy, also ones of world friend- 
ship with accurate backgrounds and child 
characters interesting and natural. They also 
desire a little material dealing with activities, 
games (preferably of other nations), things 
to make and do. Stories and verse should 
have religious emphasis but not be “preachy” 
and should not deal with fairy lore or un- 
natural personification. Should be planned 
for the child’s reading. Length of 
stories, 500 to 800 words. Pay on publica- 
tion. 


own 


The Pioneer. Manuscripts should be aimed 
at the middle of this group of boys from nine 
to fifteen years. They use stories between 
2,500 and 3,000 words. Serials of from four 
to ten chapters of the same length as the 
short story. Stories must be interesting, true 
to life and on Christian living. Authoritative 
articles between 700 and 1,000 words are 
wanted, and with illustrations if possible. To 
deal with history, biography, nature, travel, 
science, handicraft, sports, etc. Short poems 
aimed at this age boy are used. Pay on pub- 
lication according to need and merits. 

Queen’s Garden. This publication is for 
girls from nine to fifteen years. Stories ought 
to be from 2,500 to 3,000 words; serials 











should have from four to ten installments, 
each the length of the story above. All stories 
must have true-to-life situations, plenty of 
action and inspire Christian living. Articles, 
preferably illustrated with photographs or 
drawings, from 700 to 1,000 words and in- 
clude subjects as biography, history, nature, 
travel, handicraft and general information. 
Short poems, shorter articles, and editorials 
are occasionally used. Pay on publication. 

Forward. Published for young people be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-three years. 
Stories should run close to 3,000 words in 
length, and serials, of not more than eight 
chapters, should have installments of the 
same length. Stories may be for either boys 
or girls or both. Adventure and action stories 
are desired with courage, loyalty, high ideals 
and purpose at the core. No “lessons” are 
wanted, but fiction should deal with young 
people, their problems, experiences, aspira- 
tions, home life, vocation, college, vacation 
and Christian service. Authoritative travel, 
nature, biographical, historical, and general 
articles, about 1,000 words long and accom- 
panied by photos, are used. Shorts and edi- 
torial material are prepared by the regular 
staff. Pay on publication. 

Sunday School Times, Philip E. Howard, 
Associate Editor, 325 N. 13th Street. Query 
the editor first, before sending your manu- 
script. 

The Christian Youth, J. W. Lane, Jr., 
Editor, 325 N. 13th Street. Published weekly. 
Use one fiction of 2,000 words with Christian 
or uplift feeling. Market filled at present, 
but will read work sent in. Small number of 
500-800 fillers of “How-To-Make-It” style 


and nature. Small number of puzzles are 
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used, of the cross-word and Bible nature. 
“We accept only a limited number of manu- 
scripts and advise cautious consideration on 
mailing.” Fillers from $2 to $43; stories, ap- 
proximately $10. Pay on acceptance. 

e@ American Sunday School Union, Dr. 
Arthur M. Baker, Editor-in-Chief, 1816 
Chestnut Street. At this address three publi- 
cations find their origin. They are: 

Young People’s Paper. Issued weekly. 
Fiction: action and adventure stories with a 
punch for young people between 18 and 25 
years. Short stories between 2,000 and 3,000 
words at $10 per story. Short-shorts are also 
used—if good. Serials under ten issues of 
2,000 words per installment. No illustrations 
or verse from free lancers. Short fillers up 
to 500 words are used. One-half a cent per 
word, payable on acceptance. Articles from 
500 to 2,000 words, with photos if possible. 
Articles should be of general nature that 
these young people might use in school work, 
“Scenes Behind the Radio Station,” ete. 
How-To-Make-It variety and games are 
used, 

Picture World. A magazine for boys and 
girls under 12 years. Fiction under 900 
words. No fairy stories are used, but every- 
day child fiction. Illustrations are gotten up 
by the staff. Some short verse is used. Pay 
on acceptance, 12 cent per word, 

Sunday School World. Especially desires 

articles based on actual experience, dealing 
concisely with all phases of Sunday-school 
work, particularly in the rural districts and 
small schools. Photographs of other illustra- 
tive material make the scripts more helpful. 
Accounts of new forms of Sunday school 
activity and new solutions to old problems, 
organization and equipment of the school, 
the work of the superintendent and other 
officers, methods of teaching, teacher train- 
ing, securing the co-operation of the pupils, 
the influence of the school in the community 
life, daily vocation Bible schools and week- 
day religious teaching in rural and village 
communities are desired. Articles should not 
be over 1,200 words and unless necessary, 
even briefer. Pay on acceptance. 
@ The American Baptist Publication Society, 
Miles W. Smith, Editor-in-Chief, 1701 Chest- 
nut Street. This is a wide-awake house and 
issues the following publications : 
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Children’s Leader. Published monthly. 
Articles on child psychology, methods of 
working with the child at home and church 
school. Pay on acceptance, $4.50 per thou- 
sand words. No fiction. They buy some 
photos and illustrations. Verse dealing with 
church seasons, inspirational. Pay a dollar 
on acceptance. A magazine of methods for 
children’s leaders in religious education. 

Adult Leader. Articles on the methods of 
work with adults in church-school, organiza- 
tion and administration of Christian educa- 
tion and devotional. Material supplementary 
to uniform Sunday-school lessons. Query the 
editor first. No fiction. Short fillers and 
verse are used occasionally. Articles should 
be between 1,000 and 2,000 words. 

Young People’s Leader. Published month- 
ly. Read by young people between 16 and 
24 years. Articles should be on youth, activi- 
ties, recreation, etc. How-To-Make-It and 
games are used. Short religious dramas that 
appeal to young people are accepted, also 
some verse. Articles should vary between 
1,000 and 2,000 words. No fiction is used. 
Pay on acceptance. 

Story World. The following Baptist pub- 
lications are issued each Sunday: For boys 
and girls nine and under. Stories from 300 
to 900 words on children’s topics. Illustrated 
verse is used. No fillers or continued fiction. 
Pay on acceptance. 

Junior World. Use serial stories of six to 
eight chapters with 2,500 words or less per 
chapter. Short stories of 800 to 2,500 words 
slanted at boys or girls between the ages of 
nine and eleven. Short articles on nature, 
travel, history, etc. Illustrated or non-illus- 
trated. Photos with stories are paid for extra. 
Pay on acceptance. 

Youth’s World. For boys between 12 and 
16 years. Serials suitable to real boys in six 
to ten chapters with 2,500 words or less per 
installment. Short stories of 2,000 words are 
appreciated. Articles should be short on 
radio, sports, travel, camping, etc. Poetry is 
used occasionally. Pay on acceptance. 

The Girl’s World. Published for the 
weaker sex from 12 to 16 years of age. Serials 
and stories must be suitable to them. Serials 
of from six to ten chapters with 2,000 words 
per chapter. Short stories of 2,500 words or 
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short on_ travel, 
Party hints, 
puzzles and games are in demand here, also 
some poetry. Pay on acceptance. 


less. Articles should be 
sports, history, biography, etc. 


Young People. Readers here are of both 
sexes from 16 to 25 and many parents. Short 
stories and serials should be interesting and 
accurate and of the length mentioned above. 
Articles may be on various topics, “Writing 
in the Stone Age,” “Deck Tennis on a Large 
Ocean Liner,” etc. Some verse. Pay on ac- 
ceptance. 


Radio 


Radio scripts with commercial value are bread 
and butter to the various stations. If your work is 
well written and it has that all-important commer- 
cial value—you should click. Here is how the 
Philadelphia stations feel: 

WCAU, Norris West, Program Director, 1620 
Chestnut Street: 

“We are looking for new ideas for radio pro- 
grams, regardless of length.” To click here writers 
must know their radio. Studio band and plenty of 
co-operation available here. This station is on its 
toes! 

KYW, James Begley, Program Director, 1620 
Chestnut Street: 

“We are in the market for new ideas with a 
commercial value. Anything not tried before will 
interest us.” Pieces sent here should have plenty 
of human interest. Script acts are wanted at this 
NEC station if they are new and interesting. 

WFIL, Thomas Stone, 8th and Market Street: 
Program suggestions for this station are acceptable 

both dramatic and musical, with transcribed 
music (this station has no band). No spot or 
five-minute programs accepted here. Original and 
well-handled fifteen-minute shows are welcome. At 
present no thirty-minute programs used here. 

WIP, James Aull, Program Director, 9th and 
Market Streets. ‘We would pay $150 for a fifteen- 
minute script to continue over a period of six 
weeks. Should use a cast of not more than four 
and deal with the family idea.” No five-minute 
spots and musicals are also out at present. This 
station will pay $20 for a fifteen-minute program. 
All programs submitted here should be written by 
experienced radio scribes. It’s an up and going 
station. 

The following are Philadelphia’s independent 
stations. The majority of these stations use 
transcribed records, so there is little market here 
for the professional radio writer. Write and ques- 
tion first. 

WDAS, Harold Davis, Program Director, 1211 
Chestnut Street. 


WPEN, 22nd and Walnut Streets. 
WHAT, Ledger Building, Independence Square. 
(Continued on page 48) 












Something Different! 


By H. Beprorp-JoNEs 


The Grand Old Man of the Business Changes His Act—This Time Anyway 


To list BJ’s sales to magazines and book publishing houses we would have to issue a 
special supplement. Enough to say that he earns one of the highest incomes of all American 
writers and that most of his sales are to the pulps. 


BOUT three weeks ago, at this writ- 

ing, I was in New York and encoun- 

tered one of the most interesting 
technical problems of my whole experience. 
An editor, a damnably critical fellow, wanted 
a story for a western magazine. Rather, a 
magazine of alleged westerns. 

“I want something different,” he stated. 
“And that’s not boloney. You can write the 
bunk, sure; I want the real quill. You 
say nothing different can be written in 
westerns? It’s got to be. Listen! I keep 
smelling salts on my desk so I don’t pass 
out when I read my own proofs. That’s how 
bad things are. Same way in the whole 
field.” 

“All right,” I said. “Give your orders. 
What do you want?” 

“Something that will smash. A serial. 
Put any damned thing in it you want, but 
make it smash. None of this six-gun blah. 
No guns blazing from the saddle of a gal- 
loping horse. Make it gallop just the same. 
None of the old words and sentences, get 
me? New all around.” 

“And then you'll be scared to use it 
because it isn’t the same old rot.” 

“T'll give you the order right now. Out- 
line what I want, just one installment, and 
then go home and write the story.” 

I set to work. It was a tall order, as any 
writer of westerns will admit without any 
argument. For that very reason, it stirred 
and spurred me hard. The impossible is 
always a joyous goal at which to aim. I 
had no faith in promises, either; that editor 
was in an awful rut and knew it well, but 
when it came to running something that 
might make his readers sit up and cheer—I 
wondered if he would take a chance. He was 
willing to work with me, so I jumped in. 
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He was right in one thing; Westerns call 
for different details, for fresher words, for 
a change of air. Six-guns and chaps were 
out. What would take their place? First of 
all, to settle on a plot, a locale, and charac- 
ters. Nothing new could possibly be evolved 
here; novelty must lie in the treatment, thus 
far. So I wrote out the whole blessed layout 
that night and took it in the next day to the 
editor. 

(Bear with me, now; I’m coming to the 
technique, the hardest part of it, as soon as 
we can cover the groundwork. This is an 
actual experience and gets somewhere, but 
we have to take one step at a time). 

“The idea of the story is an undiscovered 
race of people, across the Mexican border,” 
I said, and the editor groaned. “In other 
words, a Rider Haggard story,” I went on, 
and he groaned again. “Don’t work up to 
it; spring it on the hero at the start. The 
game is to find a lost pilot, whose sister goes 
with the expedition. The hero, also an air 
pilot, tells the story. He’s in love with the 
girl; another girl comes in later, who loves 
him. A Yaqui Indian guide, a magnificent 
savage who is actually savage. A mining man, 
splendid, heroic, sinister, admired and hated 
in the same breath. “That’s the layout.” 

“It creaks like my chair,” said the editor. 

“Sure; oil it. Your readers have sup- 
posedly never known that people have re- 
productive organs or desires to use ’em, or 
that situations are compromising, or that 
there’s anything to love and courtship and 
marriage except chaste kisses. There’s a 
trend in all the pulps to reality. Not to dirt, 
mind you. Some of ’em will run to that, 
sure, being already filled with the rottenest 
writing extant. Reality, sophistication, actual 
life; that’s the oil for creaking joints. It 
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can be kept clean, too. It must be kept 
clean, but it can hold the thrill it holds in 
real life.” 

“Maybe. You got to show me,” he said. 
“What next?” 

“Just what you said yesterday; words. 
Old stuff deliberately done new style. Char- 
acter stuff ; not the old pulp formula of type 
characters, but real characters conflict and 
impulse and motivation, as in real life.” 

“That isn’t what my readers expect,” he 
grumbled. 

“Right. Give ’em what they don’t expect, 
for a change. Your rag is going downhill 
because you give’ em what they expect; it’s 
the old system of pulp editors. Do you take 
a chance or do you eat crow?” 

“Go ahead and show me,” he said with 
resignation, but with no hope. 

All the above could have been more sim- 
ply put on the basis of giving the reader en- 
tertainment—not the editor’s idea of what 
a story should be, how it should be motiva- 
ted, etc., etc., which is all plain hooey. So I 
had a job, and went to work at it, and wrote 
the first installment in three days. Then I 
read it over. 

In fact, I read it over twice, with dawning 
incredulity. 

Boy, it was wonderful stuff! It had action, 
plausibility, character stuff and swell writ- 
ing; and it fell flat. It was just the same 
old vocabulary and fake heroics and rapid 
action of a thousand other pulp stories. 
Good enough to sell? Sure. But when I 
stacked it up against the formula for what 
this new story had to be—nix. It was NOT 
something different. 

I read it over again with a dull despair. 
Why, it was gorgeous, elegant material—in 
the same old way. When I tried to break it 
down, gradually came the realization; de- 
spite effort and novelty and sophistication 
and_ swiftly characterized situations, that 
shrewd old editor had hit the nail of diffi- 
culty squarely on the head in four words. 

New words and sentences. 

The trouble was not with the story, the 
plot, the characters; they just ran true to 
the old pulp flag. The trouble was with the 
author; with me; with my own brain. For 
thirty years I had been covering fiction news 
stories in a certain way. I had made spurts 
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toward novelty, sure, had learned new ways 
of writing and so forth, even had kept my 
own vocabulary expanding. Here, however, 
was a fresh demand in westerns, and I had 
produced just about what the reader would 
expect. No blinking it, though it hurt. So, 
what? 

My first job was to get a new typewriter 
with new type, different type, for the psycho- 
logical effect on the author. You may smile 
at that; but if you’re an oldtimer you'll 
know what it means to any quantity pro- 
ducer. Then I took the story apart; first, 
for character paragraphs, then for action 
paragraphs, then for paragraphs giving just 
the touch of reality desired. Those three 
things were the mainsprings of what my 
yarn should be and certainly was not. 

Unless a writer is willing and able to do all 
this, he’s certain to stand dead still. Person- 
ally, I prefer to keep moving. Circulation 
means movement. 

First, characters. Conversation would fill 
in the brush-strokes, but to make each char- 
acter register vividly and at once. I needed 
words ; and each character had to be vitally 
important to the story. No stuffed dummies. 
This character came in smack on the first 
page: 

“A startling figure, an amazing figure, 
greeted me. Six foot three, wide of 
shoulder, with a bronzed scarred face; 
eagle-beaked nose and hard jaw, with 
reddish golden eyes and bushy white 
hair. Such was Harvey Allen.” 


What’s wrong there? Too much brevity, 
I decided, for a serial; and somehow it 
lacked smash. This man had to impact from 
the start. After two rewrites, the clue came; 
don’t tell the reader this man is amazing, 
but make him amazing! Here is what evol- 
ved finally: 


“A man six foot three inches tall un- 
folded himself from my front steps to 
greet me. A perfect stranger. 

“Square-shouldered, lean as a rail, his 
deeply tanned face bore numerous scars. 
A queer face, too. Steely square jaws 
like a robot; big hooked nose; peculiar 
coppery-bright eyes that could become 
actually red at times, and thick white 
hair. Not from age, however. He was 
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in his thirties. His voice hit out at me 
with a rasp.” 


There I had him, as with a Leica. Satis- 
fied that recasting would do the trick, I went 
on and picked up the girl, and looked her 
over critically; she was pretty good, I had 
thought. She ran like this: 

“Marie had common sense in plenty 
and no particular conventions. Under 
her beach cape she wore a bathing suit 
that was just a blind man’s eye-patch. 
When she settled down in a chair and 
shook back her dusky-gold hair from 
that lovely highboned face of hers, she 
was a picture for an artist. Her body 
was a glorious thing, long-limbed and 
almost wickedly beautiful. Unconscious 
of her own perfections, she threw back 
her cape and fastened her eyes on us.” 
No reader, don’t say it. Everything I 

wanted was in that paragraph; but it was 
lousy just the same. It was terrible, in fact ; 
my girl was a dummy. Why? 

Inaccurate, for one thing; a woman is 
never unconscious of her own body. Then, 
the old habit of brief description had carried 
me astray. No character here at all. The 
sex-thrill missed fire. What to do? One 
rewrite failed completely, but gave me the 
hint as to the trick of technique needed to 
hammer this girl home. 

Break up that one paragraph into three, 
and separate these three by conversation, to 
lend added impetus to the picture of the 
girl. Good idea! Here we go: 

“Marie was the type of girl to fill 
any pilot’s dreams, for good pilots gravi- 
tate to girls with common sense. Marie 
had everything. That is, everything 
except the due regard a young woman 
of twenty should have for the conven- 
tions. At the present moment she wore 
a beach cape, and under it a bathing 
suit that was a mere eyelash flicker. 

“She unlimbered those long-lashed 
blue eyes, staring at me. A rich blue 
they were, set in a long, lovely tanned 
face, high-cheeked like an Indian’s. Her 
wide, strong lips quivered slightly as she 
stared. She put up a hand and brushed 
back her cropped hair, deep and dusky 

like dark molten gold. 





DIGEST 


“Marie, dropped into a chair, listen- 
ing. Her cape had fallen back; she 
looked like a nymph in repose. She was 
long of limb, smooth-muscled as a man, 
stronger indeed than most men, yet so 
gloriously tender and frank and femi- 
nine as to break your heart with longing. 
Now do you get her better? I think so. 

First introduction, then beauty, then the 
hint of heroic strength and feminine appeal ; 
and also we remember the hero is a pilot. 
Further,that he has normal desires, yet with 
no sexy writing involved. 

Now we turn to the Indian character, 
designed to be a barbarically heroic figure 
whose savage impulses would react jarringly 
upon the story. It was essential that he 
should carry this ominous implication from 
the start. The reader was prepared to meet 
a swell Last-of-the-Mohicans type, was look- 
ing forward to a dramatic character. And 
what did the author provide? 

I sure hate to admit this. In the innocence 
of my heart, here was the supposedly “some- 
thing different” that had been set down: 

“The tall figure doffed the envelop- 
ing blanket and greeted us. Good Lord, 
what a man! Naked except for breech- 
clout, firebag and knife and moccasins. 
A scarred body moulded in rippling 
copper, skin hard and rough to the touch 
as granite, weathered and sun-scorched 
across the years. Bony, massive features, 

a thin slit of a mouth, eyes that flamed 

with the fires of hell—” 


Yes, I hate to copy it down and admit 
that I had thought it good stuff. Oh, I 
have no doubt it’s fair enough pulp material 
—more of the old dummy presentation. It 
didn’t ring and vibrate, however; it gave 
no character. Yet this was a tremendously 
vital necessity if I meant to accomplish my 
purpose. 

No mere rewrites, now; this took study. 
Remember, the reader had been looking 
forward to meeting this figure—ah! An 
idea. The same technique used with the girl 
could be used here, slightly altered. 

Further, an Indian would not “doff” his 
blanket. He would do something with that 
blanket, and not just toss it away out of the 
story, either. This was a ghastly unreal and 
vapid bit of work. 
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And the old, old clichés! “Slit of a 
mouth,” “fires of hell,” “moulded in rippling 
copper”—well, that last was not so bad, but 
the whole thing was simply creaking with 
age. Good Lord! Give a picture, you fool, 
that spells something to the eye and brain! 
Make this Indian a living, breathing animal ! 

So, with the dissection completed, I threw 
away the first draft, hugged my notes, and 
went to work. The reader was looking for- 
ward—good! Let him find what he was not 
expecting, in a few brief words: 


“A tall figure wrapped in dirty blan- 
ket, crowned by a tattered sombrero, 
stalked toward us. No figure of ro- 
mance, certainly. Almost invisible fea- 
tures. Two gimlet eyes that peered at 
us, impassive, unwelcoming.” 


Fair enough. Now the reader is piqued, 
is interested, is still looking forward. Keep 
him on the hook for two pages, while the 
story moves. This affords a chance to get 
rid of that damned blanket and sombrero 
in a perfectly logical manner. Then, sud- 
denly and abruptly, smash in the Injun as 
he is going to run through the story, and 
bring him to life with words that hold a 
jolt. Never mind his copper body, except 
in passing ; the soul’s in the eyes. 


“One look, and I stood gaping. His 
sombrero and blanket were gone. He 
wore moccasins, a breech-clout, a rag 
about his head. His body was dark and 
rough with scars, weather, sun; dark, 
rough, yet rippling with unseen motion. 
But his head—good God, what a head! 

“Tt was small for his high, wide-corded 
body. The features were pinched from 
either side. A wedge-shaped face, like 
the edge of an axe, starred by two sloe- 
eyes like nothing human. Those eyes 
searched me, seeped into me, sent a 
living force through me, and lifted the 
hair on my neck with a cold chill.” 


Perhaps my egotism flatters itself, breth- 
ern, but a comparison of this with the first 
writing does look to me as though the nail 
had been hit smack on the head and sent 
home. Or am I wrong? 

Anyhow, I learned a good deal from the 
rewrite of this little picture, and the effort 
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at recasting the same old words into new 
sentences. 


O much for character depiction; no, one 
word more. I find the great fault that 
tempts us in action stuff is to describe the 
character and quit. This is damning. The 
character must move through the story as a 
character—he must speak and act in his own 
character ; and we must make him do it, or 
else stay in the old rut. Remember it. Re- 
write for it. 

Space hampers me now; the rewrite or 
recasting of this story installment could 
cover reams, just the groping technique of 
it. Motivation and petty office-rules of petty 
minds be hanged. Entertainment is what 
the reader wants! Novelty in incidents that 
move the story forward. Surprises on every 
page. Something unusual in words, gestures, 
remarks. Ripley’s “Believe It Or Not” is 
prime entertainment; everything pertinent 
to his story, and everything unusual. 

Now I took my pages apart for action 
improvement, of which I’ll give one sample 
and pass on. 

Action. You know—fists pumping like 
pistons, and so forth. Eh? Nope. We'll sam- 
ple that kind in a minute; but there’s 
another kind, intangible, technique rather 
than words, a mental trick if you like, to 
keep the story in fast motion. For instance, 
I wrote this, to get a certain effect of motion 
in a dull spot: (Remember this is a Ist 
person yarn). 

“Don’t be a damned fool!” I snap- 
ped. “You’ve spoiled everything—” 
“Instantly, my mistake was evident. 

His sardonic glance checked my words, 

and never again, down to the day I 

plumped a bullet into him, did I call 

John Allen a fool.” 


Reading this over, showed the effect was 
totally lacking. And it was cursed poor writ- 
ing at an important place, “plumped a bul- 
lett into him”—a sad old phrase to use. This 
is how, for obvious reasons, I recast the 
same thing and got my effect : 

“You damned fool! You’ve spoiled 
everything!” I blurted out. 

“Tt was the last time that ever I called 
John Allen a fool, though I certainly 











called him plenty of other things before 


I killed him.” 


ET’s look at the more conventional no- 

tion of action, where red blood runs hot 

and the he-man hero does his stuff. Here 
is the passage as first written : 

“Panting, I wriggled clear of the mass 
and came to one knee, the hatchet still 
in my hand. The obscurity of the room 
was maddening; all around me were 
struggling, frantic, cursing shapes. A 
Mexican screamed out wild death in 
his throat. Then I had a glimpse of 
Huacho bursting from the mass and 
coming for me with a rush. I darted 
aside, evaded him, and let him have the 
hatchet squarely across the neck. Jugu- 
lar severed, his yell bubbling away in 
death, Huacho pitched forward at the 
window and ripped through the smashed 
sash, carrying away the cloth that had 
covered it. The morning sunlight broke 
in upon the frightful scene.” 


Yes, fair and bloody enough, no doubt, 
but sloppy just the same. Here is the final 
version, a mere matter of words recast and 
a picture intensified : 

“The twisting mass of figures disinte- 
grated as I came clear from that blind 
fury, the hatchet in my grip. A Mexi- 
can screamed horribly. I glimpsed the 
tall shape of Huacho rushing at me, 
evaded the blow, and swung with the 
hatchet. It smacked home between ear 
and shoulder. Neck half severed, dead 
in his very stride, Huacho pitched head- 
long at the cloth covering the window 
and burst it away. His body lingered 
briefly, then bowed forward limply and 
was gone. The morning sunlight stream- 
ed in across the reek of blood and pow- 


der.” 


Maybe I’m wrong, but that looks better 
to me, and leaves a picture of the scene. And 
no worn-out phrases over which the reader 
slides. 

Now for the last and most difficult; the 
sex-thrill which any cloistered virgin could 
read without offense, but which sticks pretty 
well to the reality of things. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





I had a good lively scene and no mistake ; 
the bestial brute intent upon rape, to put 
it bluntly, and his victim escaping in a state 
of nudity. The first writing accomplished 
its purpose very fairly, I thought. It ran: 

“A hoarse, bestial laugh broke from 
him. His hand drove at her, caught and 
ripped away her light cotton robe. She 
was motionless for an instant, in frozen 
horror; then, as the Yaqui flung himself 
at her, she burst into one convulsive, 
frantic leap. It carried her out of his 
reach, carried her into the shadows. 

She slipped away from his rush, went 

flitting across the sand, a nymph racing 

in the moonlight ; and next moment was 
plunging into the water, away and free.” 

Well, there we were; not bad in its way, 
certainly, not sexy either. And yet it was 
frightfully lacking in something. What? 
Was it a trifle on the strong side? Yes, it 
was; and for a most definite reason. It 
lacked the impression of beauty. If this was 
going to the fireside circle, the nymph must 
be emphasized, not the satyr. The thing 
could be done beautifully ; it must have this 
quality. Not force, but sheer loveliness must 
linger in the reader’s eye. 

Thus my decision. How far it came to 
fruition, I cannot say; at least, a couple of 
recastings brought it to a point of satisfac- 
tion, so far as I was concerned. The scene 
now had a balance that swung in with the 
story : 

“A gutteral, eager laugh escaped him. 

His arm shot out and ripped away the 

light cotton robe that covered her. One 

instant she stood as though frozen. 

Then, when the Yaqui darted forward, 

a convulsive leap carried her beyond his 

reach. She was into the shadows and 

away. She reappeared farther out, in 
the open moonlight; a flitting fairy fig- 
ure, shimmering whitely across the sand, 
plunging into the water and gone, a lost 
nymph swept down the moonbeams.” 

Working in this manner, recasting the 
whole blessed installment and learning a lot 
about my own business as I did so, I got 
the thing finished at last, caught the editor 
at a clear moment, and shoved it at him. 
He read the first line: “I heard from Jim 
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Hawks, two years after his death.” He 
frowned and skimmed over the pages. He 
halted on certain paragraphs. He scanned 
the yarn page by page; at least, it had his 
attention and caught his interest. 

At length he laid it down, swung his creak- 
ing chair around, and surveyed me with a 
twinkle in his eye: 

Here the article which Mr. Bedford-Jones fur- 
nished us came to an abrupt end. As a matter of 
fact, the last page was missing. We wired frantic- 
ally about it, and found he was off on a trip into 
northern Michigan and not expected home for a 
couple of weeks. We had to go to press. 

So we went to press, with a Lady-or-Tiger feeling 
about his article, Not a bad idea, perhaps. Did 


the editor take that story? Did the author, in other 
words, achieve his purpose by his technique and 
recasting P 

What do you other writers think about it? Com- 
pare the versions BJ gives, the improvements he 
made, and let’s have your opinion. 

May a pulp writer, even one of the most famed 
pulp writers in the whole world, rediscover the 
psychology of sex, the use of restraint and sell it 
to the pulps? Are the pulp editors too darn dumb, 
too scared to take a chanceP Or are their readers 
so lacking in discrimination that they would fail to 
understand a sentence told with restraint, or a 
delineation of character conflict based on funda- 
mental realities? 

And even if the readers are so undercooked in 
education and understanding of life, are there not 
more readers in this country of 140,000,000 that will 
like it? What do you think? 


Fo 















An $8500 Surprise Party 


By RicHarbD SALE 


RLINE and I were sitting in the Troca- 
dero in Hollywood on a summery 
June night last year and we were hav- 
ing a lot of fun watching the stars come in 
to drink their cocktails and dance. Mostly 
we were kiding them in oh so _ bright 
repartee, when a young man came in and 
sat down at the table next to us. He was 
good-looking, pleasant, immaculately-dressed. 
The kind of fellow you'd like to know per- 
sonally. His name was Robert Taylor. We 
had seen him in one or 
two Class B_ pictures —— 
then, and he _ was 
comparatively 
unknown. His roles in: 
“Magnificent Obses- 
sion,” “Small Town 
Girl,” “Georgeous 
Hussy” were all to 
come later. 
But Arline, who likes | 
people all the way 
when she likes them, 
said to me, “Darling, if 


profession. 


——==— 


Faithful Wrirer’s Dicest readers 
may remember that Richard Sale was 
selected by the editor of the Writer’s 
1935 Year Book as one of the eight I said, “Oh, of 
coming writers of that year. He has 
been doing nicely, 
here’s a little piece he sent in the “Oh 
other day. It’s always pleasant to ° 
have subscribers drop us a line and 
tell us their experiences with the near- 
est living relative to Mrs. Warren's 


I’d been writing Daffy Dill novelettes for 
Detective Fiction Weekly until I was blue 
in the face. 

At the conclusion of 180,000 words of 
Daffy Dill, I stopped and took a breath. I 
said to Arline, “I’m getting tired of Daffy. 
And while checks are in the bank as a result 


of Daffy’s meanderings, I definitely think I'd 


better give him a vacation before I sour on 

him entirely.” 
Arline is probably the most patient writer’s 
wife in the world. 


Ta Ts se a 


she replied. “But have 
you anything else in 
mind ?” 


course.” 

“For instance?” 
things — and 
stuff. . . . As a matter 
of fact,” I said halt- 
ingly, “I thought I’d 
take a try at pictures.” 

Arline sighed. “Well, 


thank you, and 





you ever do a picture 
for anybody, I hope it will be for him.” 

I said, “Robert Taylor it shall be.” I said 
this pretty extravagantly because my 
chances of doing a picture were minute. 

Now we'll leave the Troc. But don’t for- 
get this episode. It will show the strange 
workings of heaven and earth. 

The scene changes to a nice apartment, 
the kind that costs $200 a month in New 
York and $50 in California, whose only 
drawback is a pendulum-like swaying dur- 
ing one of those short sharp earthquakes 
which take place frequently in California 
and are hardly ever relayed to the outside 
world. 

At a desk in the corner of the living- 
room beside a window from which I could 
see Grauman’s, Hollywood Boulevard, and 
the towers on the Paramount and RKO lots, 


it was bound to come 
sooner or later. They all get the cinema 
bug once. Go ahead, but don’t forget that 
we are three thousand miles from home and 
that it requires, roughly, 240 gallons of gas, 
or equivalent paid in advance, in order to 
see the Empire State once more.” 

I said I would not forget. So I went down- 
town and communed with a motion picture 
agent. He was and is a fine chap. He 
thought the idea of my writing originals was 
excellent. He promptly closeted me with an 
expert who instructed me in the essentials 
of a screen story. And almost simultaneously, 
a tip came through that Paramount needed a 
Bing Crosby vehicle. 

I went home and to work and by the next 
morning I had Crosby’s picture finished. I 
took it back to them. It was so bad they 
wouldn’t even submit it. I’d put every gag 
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I’d ever seen (on the screen) in that story. 
Blotto. 


There were more tips after that. I met 
Charles Bickford out at Universal and he 
asked me if I would do a story for him; he 
needed a vehicle badly. I did. It probably 
would have been old John Brown was hold- 
ing the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry. It was not 
even submitted. 


This went on indefinitely. Hugh O’Con- 
nel asked for a story. I wrote one which 
was read as far as page three. Too hack- 
neyed. I wrote a comedy for Joe E. Brown. 
I called it an “Elegant Shot” and I thought 
it was a wow. One company which turned 
it down said, “An Elegant Shot is far from 
being An Elegant Shot. It is—in fact—a 
dud.” 


I took all this stoically for awhile. But 
soon I began to get mad. Arline began to 
get mad too. Of course, she’s prejudiced, in 
my favor. It got to the point where we, 
like every other itinerant visitor, were actu- 
ally calling the studios nasty names. 

Finally we both detonated. We were 
through with commercialism, through with 
the cinema, through with Hollywood. Just 
to show ’em, we would do a work of art 
that absolutely would defy screen presenta- 
tion. It would have absolutely no movie 
possibilities. It would—as far as the movies 
were concerned—be a turkey. 

There was a letter in my files from Maria 
Leiper of Simon and Schuster who had liked 
a story of mine in Story. At the time— 
months before we ever reached California— 
I replied that, “Yes, I have a novel, but it 
is not quite finished yet. You'll see it when 
it is.’ At that time, it not only wasn’t 
finished, but it wasn’t even started. 


Well, the time had come for all good men, 
etc. I sat down one evening, enlarged upon 
the idea I had had for a long time, set up a 
list of characters, and went to work. Because 
of my pulp paper training, I was able to sit 
right at the old typewriter and work. I wrote 
on schedule for a month or more and at last 
finished my opus. Two months later it came 
back to me, bound between covers, with the 
title stamped: “Not Too Narrow, Not Too 
Deep.” I came back east glad to be return- 
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ing home. Simon and Schuster were, even, 
a little excited about my book. 


This was a minor triumph. After all, 
hadn’t we deliberately and with malice 
aforethought put together something for the 
pleasure of writing a good story without any 
ideas about where this right could be un- 
loaded? We had. 


Then came the blow 
wyn-Mayer bought it for $8500! 


I need not say that it was a blow I fully 
enjoyed. By that time, I wasn’t mad at 
Hollywood anymore. I wasn’t mad at the 
$8500 either, all things considered. But 
what puzzled me was why MGM bought a 
story which had no screen possibilities. 


Metro-Gold- 


I was promptly told that it would make 
a marvelous picture. 

I hope it will. 

Now I have a little moral. This one in- 
stance hasn’t proved anything. But it has 
given me, at least a slight inkling. I have a 
funny feeling that most of the originals 
bought by the studios are written by men 
who know the game—screen and scenario 
writers. .And I feel — frankly — that the 
way for the book and magazine writer who 
is not wise to Hollywood ways, to sell to 
the studios, is not in originals, but in good 
published stories. 


Wid Gunning will have my neck for this, 
but he’s so close to the studios and knows 
so much about them that I shake now in my 
boots if he reads this. 


Just write a good story, putting the story 
first, middle, and last. Do your darndest on 
the story, put everything you’ve got into it, 
new ideas, new people, making it your own 
and not an imitation of something you’ve 
seen on the screen or elsewhere. 


(At this point ye editor nudges me. 
“Dick, what has this got to do with your 
beginning about Robert Taylor?” “Thanks, 
Ed” I say, “I almost forgot.” ) 


Remember? Arline said if I ever did a 
story for pictures, she hoped it would be 
for Robert Taylor. 


It’s odd—but that’s exactly for whom 
Metro acquired it. 








For Non-Fictioneers Only 


By Quincy Howe 


Editor of Living Age for over a decade, and now Editor-in-chief of Simon & Schuster 


HAT can the author who wishes to 
have a book published do to achieve 
his ambition? Are there certain 

tricks of the trade, certain specific, concrete 
elements that can be added to a manuscript 
as spice is added to a sauce? To what ex- 
tent does the successful publication of a 
book depend on minor yet vital touches that 
any industrious, intelligent person can add? 
Or is the successful book simply and solely 
the expression of an individual personality? 

To lay down any set of rules for all novel- 
ists to follow would be the height of folly. 
Different novelists obey different laws and 
follow different principles. Thomas Wolfe’s 
publishers bend all their energies to reducing 
the length of his manuscripts ; the publishers 
of Thornton Wilder are more concerned 
with making his long short stories look like 
novels. And there is no publisher whose files 
are not strewn with letters of rejection to 
men and women who later became celeb- 
rities. 

In respect to fiction, therefore, little salu- 
tary advice can be given. Non-fiction, 
however, is something else again and with 
recent trend of popular taste toward biog- 
raphy, history, economics, and philosophy, 
authors of successful non-fiction are replac- 
ing novelists in the affections of the pub- 
lisher’s business office. Many a publisher’s 
editor has the same preference, though for 
other reasons. For one thing, it is much 
easier to spot a “natural” in the non-fiction 
field—a “North of the Orient,’ a “Personal 
History,’ “Wake up and Live.” In many 
cases, indeed, the primary concern of the 
editorial department is to persuade a Lincoln 
Steffens to write his autobiography or a 
Walter Duranty to tell the story of his fifteen 
years in Russia. 


But even the most sure-fire combination of 
author and subject can usually be improved 
by occasional shifting of emphasis, re- 
arrangement, re-writing, or cutting. If, then, 
the work of the most talented writers of 
non-fiction sometimes bears the marks of 
the editorial blue pencil, writers who wish 
to enter this field will do well to consider 
the standards which generally apply. 

The successful work of non-fiction must 
contain these three ingredients: exhaustive 
research, definite point of view, and clear 
presentation. And almost nothing but laziness 
prevents anyone with real ambition from 
suplying all three elements. “Personality”— 
as distinct from point of view—helps consid- 
erably, but charm and whimsy no longer 
suffice, except in the field of humor. John 
Strachey, for example, writes with a native 
charm that has attracted readers by the 
thousands whereas other radical writers with 
equally definite convictions and even more 
facts number their audiences by the hun- 
dreds. But “The Coming Struggle for 
Power” could never have sold by the tens of 
thousands without the work the author put 
into it. 

Both in fiction and non-fiction, public 
taste has risen immeasurably since the years 
before the war. To-day “The Last Puritan” 
by George Santayana sells as the forgotten 
Henry Sydnor Harrison’s “Queed” did a 
quarter of a century ago. Even the “inspira- 
tional” book, which high-brows effect to 
despise, shows the same improvement; 
witness the superiority of Dorothea Brande’s 
“Wake Up and Live,” universally hailed as 
an all-time high in its own field, to Ralph 
Waldo Trine’s “In Tune With the Infinite,” 
the inspirational best-seller of a generation 
ago. And the names of Walter Millis, Henry 
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Pringle, and Matthew Josephson recall half 
a dozen works of profound and original 
scholarship that have enjoyed wide sales. 
Never has the unpublished American 
historian and biographer faced more formid- 
able competition, for the public has now 
tasted red meat and will not be put off with 
canned goods or warmed-over dishes. 


Note also that in addition to painstaking 
research, the writers just mentioned have 
what Vincent Sheean calls “the long view,” 
or, if you like, a definite philosophy of life. 
Behind Mrs. Brande’s book, for example, 
lie years cf reading the great philosophers 
and psychologists. It contains much more 
than the fine frenzy of the convert to a 
new attitude toward life. 


Matthew Josephson’s “The Robber 
Barons” (a Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion) leaves the reader aware of and perhaps 
convinced by the author’s own low opinion 
of capitalist society. And these opinions 
often take longer to come by than the im- 
mediate factual data. Walter Duranty is 
not the only newspaper correspondent who 
spent fifteen years in Russia; other reporters 
covered the same stories that Vincent Sheean 
did. But both Sheean and Duranty con- 
tinually explored the contemporary world of 
ideas. They know the works of Marx and 
Spengler and do not confine their reading 
to the official Government hand-outs and 
the authoritative speeches and statements of 
national policy that the journalist covers 
in his daily grind. 

But the growing interest of popular au- 
thors in ultimate truths has its drawbacks. 
Many aspiring writers—in some cases they 
are men and women with real achievements 
and abilities—believe that deep convictions 
and considerable research into the problems 
of war, unemployment, and revolution equip 
them to write successful books. They point 
to the sales not only of Duranty and Sheean 
but of Spengler, Ortegay Gasset, and John 
Strachey. They view the state of the world 
with deep alarm and correctly assume that 
millions of human beings share their fears. 
Then, on the basis of emotional conviction 
and sometimes considerable research, they 
write a book. 


The publisher’s editor could meet the 


situation easily enough in the course of the 
day’s work but for one unvarying procedure. 
Every banker, business man, lawyer, jour- 
nalist, and free-lance writer who has written 
or plans to write the decisive book on the 
depression believes that a conversation, an 
extended conversation, with the publisher 
will guarantee the successful publication of 
his work. I do not refer here to that large 
lunatic fringe of writers who have always 
laid siege to all publishing houses. I have 
in mind a body of hitherto reasonable men 
and women who have lately made common 
cause with the perennial fanatics and whose 
claims on one’s time cannot, for one reason 
or another, be rejected. 


I make this complaint not merely to un- 
burden my soul but to illustrate a point of 
the utmost importance. Many of the manu- 
scripts on money, religion, politics, war, and 
revolution that flood all publishers’ offices 
in these times satisfy the first two specifica- 
tions I have laid down. They embody 
considerable research and set forth definite 
points of view. The trouble lies almost al- 
ways with the presentation of the material. 
True, the style is the man and many re- 
jected manuscripts contain such sloppy 
thinking that the combined talents of Walter 
Pater and James Hilt n could not make 
them readable. A case that cannot be clearly 
presented will not survive long in competi- 
tion with the works of men who write clearly 
because they think clearly. That is why 
the writer of non-fiction, especially the 
beginner, cannot spend too much time pre- 
paring a complete outline. It will often clear 
his own mind as well as make a better book. 

So much for the three general principles 
which I have up to now applied chiefly to 
the writing of contemporary history and 
biography. Because everyone has some first- 
hand knowledge of the modern world, many 
writers make the mistake of adding their 
voices to the general clamor. Too many for- 
get that during a period of rapid change 
our judgments of the past do not remain 
static. Thus for every author who takes a 
leaf from the books of Stefan Zweig, André 
Maurois, or Emil Ludwig and tries to re- 
assess certain individuals or periods, there 
are a hundred would-be autobiographers 
and messiahs. And almost without excep- 
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tion they pattern themselves on _ recent 
successes. 

In this respect publishers err more than 
authors. Shop-talkers boast of their forth- 
coming books by referring to one as a 
“Personal History” from the feminine angle, 
a combination of Dashiell Hammett and 
Thomas Wolfe with all the best qualities of 
each, and “Inside Europe” plus an “Around 
the World in Eleven Years.” This tendency 
to think in categories, to try to duplicate 
various successes does the very opposite of 
learning from precedent and experience. 

When Frederick Lewis Allen sat down to 
write “Only Yesterday” he perceived that 
the time had come to evoke the nostalgia 
of the inimitable 1920’s. Irving Stone jump- 
ed from the pulps to a novelized biography 
of Van Gogh on the strength of a hunch 
and genuine personal enthusiasm. And I 
don’t know how many publishers rejected 
the manuscript, but I have heard him de- 
clare publicly that it was a half dozen. 

In short, the chief lesson to learn from 
precedent is that new ones are made every 
day and the safest general rule is to avoid 
close imitation of the work of others. This 
does not mean that popular taste has no 
particular preference at any particular time. 
In the field of fiction, for example, it would 
seem to me that the Hemingway school had 
passed its zenith and that the future lay 
with the novel of social protest, incorrectly 
called the “proletarian novel.” In the field 
of non-fiction, I should say that the best op- 
portunity lay in the re-assessment of indivi- 
duals and personalities, not merely because 
they illustrate parallels with the present time 
but because they often illustrate certain 
ideas that the author wishes to develop. 

In this connection the novelized biography 
occupies a somewhat anomalous position. 
The general trend away from fiction proba- 
bly means that former novel readers who 
want a little more substantial fare, some- 
thing that they can remember, have found a 
half-way house in the books of Ludwig, 
Maurois, Zweig, and company. But I ques- 
tion whether this hybrid form of literature 
holds out promise over the long run. Given 
a swing back to fiction or a crop of books 
like “Road to War” and the half-way house 
of novelized biography will be left unten- 


anted. The present stream of transients 
from fiction to non-fiction will have ceased. 

All these generalizations suggest at last 
some answers to the questions I raised at the 
outset. The man or woman who wants to 
write but does not possess the particular 
creative gift that goes into the making of 
fiction, drama, poetry, or humor has a better 
chance of success than ever before. Com- 
pared, however, with the rewards that other 
professions hold out, compared even with the 
percentages of success and failure in other 
fields, the profession of authorship offers 
only long shot prospects. Lawyer and college 
professors spend three years in graduate 
school after three or four undergraduate 
years, doctors undergo an even longer period 
of unpaid training, architects and engineers 
must do far more work than the average 
college graduate. To attain commensurate 
returns the writer cannot, then, complain 
if he must put in an equivalent amount of 
work, 

This work may be in line with other duties, 
but it must be done. Teaching, lecturing, 
and editing frequently yield larger incomes 
than writing. There is little doubt that many 
professional men could, if the spirit moved 
them, turn the raw material of their daily 
lives into successful books—as Dr. Alexis 
Carrel has done recently. On the other hand 
there is very considerable doubt that young 
people fresh from school, college, or graduate 
school can hope to make both ends meet by 
devoting themselves entirely to writing 
books, especially books of non-fiction. The 
novelist with a full-time job can produce a 
book a year on the side. The book of non- 
fiction, on the other hand, takes much longer 
to write. 

James Truslow Adams spent fifteen or 
twenty years in business, gaining a measure 
of financial independence, before he could 
afford to devote all his time to writing 
histories. Stuart Sherman became a force 
in American criticism while serving as pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Illinois. 
He did not take an editorial job in New York 
until he had passed the age of forty. It 
would appear that that is truly the age at 
which life begins for those who have some- 
thing permanent to contribute to the sum 
of human knowledge. 
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Before advising the aspiring historian or 
biographer to “know his stuff” I should urge 
much more strongly the value of a decade 
or more of preparation. This does not 
necessarily involve teaching. Donald Cul- 
ross Peattie whose “Almanac for Moderns” 
won the gold medal of the Limited Editions 
Club as the most likely candidate for im- 
mortality that has appeared in the past three 
years worked at one time with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and his name did not 
appear in best-seller lists until he had passed 
the age of thirty-five. Josephine Johnson, on 
the other hand, won the Pulitzer Prize for 
fiction when she was more than ten years 
younger than Mr. Peattie. The latter, for 
all his gifts—indeed because of them— 
needed a longer period in which to master 
his material. 

After the aspirant for literary distinction 
in the field of non-fiction has outlined his 
Ten or Twenty Year Plan, the next step is 
to develop a rounded philosophic attitude. 
Life itself brings certain experiences, but 
some general plan of reading or study will 
help enormously. One man may choose to 
master the theories of Pareto and to follow 
various lines of collateral reading; another 
may give himself to Marx. Dr. Harry L. 
Shapiro of the American Museum of Natural 
History has devoted twelve years to the study 
of Pitcairn Island. The Nordhoff and Hall 
books came and went, Clark Gable and 
Charles Laughton portrayed them on the 
screen, finally Dr. Shapiro’s “Heritage of the 
Bounty” appeared in the book-stores this 
April. The first edition sold out before pub- 
lication and the book has sold steadily since. 
Victor Gollancz, the most enterprising and 
successful publisher in London, will feature 
the book on his fall list. Not yet quite 
thirty-five Dr. Shapiro now has a definite 
reputation with the book-stores and the book- 
buying public. For in devoting himself to 
anthropology he has also begun to codify 
certain theories of inbreeding, inheritance, 
the influence of culture and environment 
that will lead him some day to important 
discoveries of wide popular interest. He has 
studied one subject and studied it with a 
purpose. 

If an author’s subject matter and the 
direction of his thought both require years 
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of effort, what shall be said of his technique 
of presentation? Is there any short-cut or 
any specific discipline that can be profitably 
applied at this point? I am a fanatical 
believer in the unique value of translation 
work as the best possible method of perfect- 
ing a prose style. Find some reason to trans- 
late a thousand words of German one week 
and a thousand words of French the next 
week. Each task offers a different challenge. 
To translate German is to shave with a buzz- 
saw ; to translate French is to saw wood with 
a razor. Choose good models and you will 
discover how master stylists get their effects. 
Sometimes you will be able to improve on 
them. 

This method has the sanction of prece- 
dent. Edwin Muir and Aldous Huxley, two 
of the foremost British stylists, have trans- 
lated books by Remy de Gourmont and Lion 
Feuchtwanger, respectively. In the United 
States Van Wyck Brooks, Malcolm Cowley, 
and Kenneth Burke began their writing 
careers by translating. Almost every pro- 
fessor of English composition — includes 
translation as part of the regular curriculum : 
Barrett Wendell and Charles T. Copeland 
advised a whole generation of Harvard 
writers — including Heywood Broun — to 
translate regularly. Many students attribute 
the comparatively high level of British prose- 
writers to the fact that they have been 
trained from childhood to translate the 
Greek and Latin classics. 

If all this sounds like counsels of perfec- 
tion, the reason is that the only specific 
advice that can be given to writers is to work 
hard. Flair, personality, and genius count 
for more, of course, but these a writer cannot 
cultivate. At the same time, a constantly 
rising level of public taste demands more 
and more of the author. Hard work alone 
cannot guarantee literary success, but mere 
facility is not enough either. In so far as 
specific advice can have value, I believe 
that the suggestions I have outlined are 
definitely serviceable and can be applied to 
concrete situations. 

Yet the fact remains that most non-fiction 
books —- even the successful ones — are by- 
products. They may lie closer than any other 
work to the heart of the author, the plan of 
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his life may be centered on the accumula- 
tion of material. 

Money payment rarely equals the amount 
of time an author puts into such a book. 
For that reason, the non-fiction book writers 
should look elsewhere for aid to carry him 
while his book takes form ; to a teaching job, 
an editorial position, a newspaper office, or 
the lecture platform. 

Only the writer of fiction can hope to 
make both ends meet from his pen alone. 





National Literary 
Contests 
By Gitson VANDERVEER WILLETS 


Liberty, 122 East 42nd St., New York City, is 
unquestionably one of the most popular literary 
contest markets in America. This magazine has 
for many years been paying from $100 to $500 
each for its famous short-short stories which range 
in length from 800 to 1,200 words with 1,000 
words the preferred length. 

Now, in addition to these usual high rates, the 
editors have announced a new and sensational 
offer. They will pay a bonus of $1,000 to the 
author of the best short-short story to appear in 
Liberty between August 1, 1936, and March 1, 
1937. 

Furthermore, additional prizes, one of $500 and 
five of $100 each, will be paid for the six next 
best short-shorts appearing in Liberty between the 
aforementioned dates. 

All writers are eligible. 

Should any reader of WriTER’s Dicest wish to 
scan some excellent samples of the Liberty short- 
shorts, there is no need to rush around buying up 
back copies. We suggest obtaining instead a copy 
of “Famous Short Stories From Liberty,” a 
volume containing 52 of the best Liberty has thus 
far published. We do not know the price of this 
book, which was used mostly as a subscription 
premium, but a postcard to the Liberty Publish- 
ing Company, 1926 Broadway, New York City, 
will bring you that information. 

The rules which govern submission of short- 
shorts to Liberty are very strict. In part they 
read: 

“All rights in such stories as are bought by us 
will be the property of Liberty, but any possible 
proceeds from book, picture or dramatic rights, 
will be divided with the authors on a fifty-fifty 
basis.” (Many of the Liberty short-shorts have 
already been made into motion pictures and pub- 
lished in book form. The first check is not always 
the last for these stories.) 

The rules continue: “Use one side of the paper 
only, and if possible use a typewriter, though 
legible handwriting will not be barred. All manu- 


scripts are sent at the owner’s risk. If you want 
rejected ones returned enclose a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope—not merely stamps. 

* * * 


Fobs and Careers, 520 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIll., pays $25 every month for the most 
interesting letter printed on “Job Hunter’s 
Page.” The announcement states: 

“How did you get your job? Write a letter 
telling us how you got your job... . Letters will 
be judged on a basis of originality and experience 
as revealed in the letter.” 

6 * ~ 

Modern Romances, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York City, pays $5 for each letter of 1,000 words 
or less submitted to its “True Letters” page. The 
announcement states: 

“Modern Romances, a magazine written by its 
readers, is devoted to a portrayal of real life. 
Each month hundreds of readers write letters 
about their personal problems, large and small, 
and tell how they have solved them. In some of 
the letters there is humor, in others pathos; in 


some there is joy and in others tragedy. All are 
interesting human documents... . etc. 
* * * 


The Kay Jewelry Co., 1308 Broadway, Oak- 
land, Calif., offers a wrist watch every week for 
the best two-act play submitted for presentation 
on the Kay Matinee broadcasts from KPO each 
Sunday from 3:45 to 4:00 p. m. (P.S.T.). Plays 
should be typewritten and original. Each act 
should not exceed six minutes in length. 

* * a 

Collier’s Weekly continues to publish “Keep 
Up With the World,” a column by Freling Foster, 
who pays $5 for every accepted contribution. 
Make it brief, snappy, unusual and interesting 
and be sure to send satisfactory proof. 

* * * 

The Mark Twain Association has announced its 
Tenth Annual Prize Competition for quotations 
from Mark Twain’s works. This year the contest 
differs somewhat from that of the last few years 
and participants are offered $50 for the five best 
quotations from Mark Twain’s books which 
answer this question: “What five things have you 
learned from reading Mark Twain?” 

We suggest writing directly to Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, 410 Central Park West, New York City, 
and asking for printed rules of the competition 
with which Mrs. Judd often furnishes the winning 
quotations and winners’ names from the previous 
year, thus giving some idea as to just what is 
wanted. 








HOW ABOUT A MOVIE CAREER ?ay 
The world’s best paying me gretecsions are: Acting, Sce- 
nario Writing and Song riting for Motion Pictures. 
A_ Hollywood Director. tells how you may learn the 
fundamentals of these glamorous, big paying jobs right 
in your own home to. = easily, inexpensively 
Acting, Scenario riting, Song Writing. Which in- 
terests you most? bv wal and we'll show you how you 
may realize your ambition 
Details ABSOLUTELY FREE. Write today. 
MOTION PICTURE ARTS CENTER 
140 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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CONTEST TIPS AND ODD BITS — The 
Eaton Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass., is conducting 
a series of letter writing contests, each offering 
$200 in cash prizes. Write for particulars. .. . If 
you are up on your railroading, take a look at 
Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New York City. 
. . . British literary journals have published brief 
reports that a French firm offers prizes totalling 
more than 40,000 francs in a competition ‘“‘of 
interest only to journalists who have traveled ex- 
tensively.”’ Details, we are told, may be obtained 
from the Office Francais Du Tourisme, 56 Hay- 
market, London, W.C.1., England. . . . For many 
months there have been no numerical path con- 
tests which seem to delight the mathematical- 
minded members of contestocracy. Now, The 
Lithia Springs Water Co., Lithia Springs, Ga., 
are sponsoring a numerical path offer with $1,250 
in cash prizes and patterned after those which the 
Hollywood Marvel people popularized some years 
ago. . . . And any time the professional writer is 
inclined to look down on those who enjoy prize 
contests, let him consider the following facts. 


National Contest Headquarters in San Francisco 
recently received filled-in questionnaires from 68 
men and women who follow prize contesting as a 
“pastime.” In the past five years these 68 per- 
sons won between them 12,684 prizes valued at 
$230,107.79, including 39 automobiles and two 
annuity awards. When 68 people can gather be- 
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tween them more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars in PRIZE CONTESTS there must be some- 
thing worth while to that so-called “pastime” ... a 
pastime which supports five journals of its own, 
has its own nomenclature, its own books and even 
its own teachers, one of whom, Wilmer Shepherd, 
6230 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa., reports that 
his graduates over a two-year period have won 
more than $100,000 in prizes. 


* * * 


PERSONALITIES—Frank Levine, 139 Lawton 
Ave., Lynn, Mass., one time news reporter, found 
himself out of a job last year. He appealed to 
the Works Progress Administration and was put 
to work teaching a class in journalism. His pupils 
preferred to do prize contests and the class was 
closed. A class in “Contest Technique” was ad- 
vertised and filled up in one day with men and 
women who had never won a contest in their 
lives and who firmly believed contests were all 
fakes—but they were anxious to be shown. Under 
WPA direction the class was started and it pros- 
pered. When it closed for the summer late in 
June every pupil had won at least one prize and 
some of them many prizes. This is thought to be 
the first time in history such a class has been held 
in a public school, and, in turn, sponsored as a 
government project. If this be a “boondoggle,” so 
be it. 








send a manuscript, it comes straight to 


assistants, associates or readers. 
my years of experience as a critic and writer. 
tery, but competent, personal guidance. 


standing of your writing ability. For: 


I take the time to be specific. 


where your work is amateurish. 
ment, your construction. 


Send me one of your stories. 


criticism that you 
Booklet: Telling and Selling Your Stories. 


Special Introductory Offer: 
(Minimum Fee $2.00). 


It’s free. 


One Dollar per 


the same careful criticism as the first . . . FREE. 





Straight Talk-- 


Straight talk from an expert saves time and money. When you 
me. 
You receive the direct benefit of 
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Your manuscript on my desk will bring to you an accurate under- 


I not only point out your faults 
and your virtues, but I tell you when and where they occur. I 
mark your manuscript paragraph by paragraph, thus showing you 
in complete detail where you achieve the professional touch and 
I analyze your plot, your treat- 
Finally, I find your markets. 


Within one week I'll return it to you 
with the most careful, analytical and helpful paragraph-by-paragraph 


could possibly obtain elsewhere. Write for my 


Thousand 
With your first story send along an extra 
one—approximately the same length—and I'll give the second story 


2067 BROADWAY WARD THOMAS cewvorkn.y. 
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’ I just received the grand 
news that we've made a sale and 
am I delighted! I say ‘we’ because 
1 feel that I couldn’t have done it 
without your help. If you hadn't 
shown me how to select, slant, 
outline the material, and where to 
cut it, I would probably still be 
floundering around and wondering 
why I couldn't click. I am pleased 
with your quiet, sympathetic and 
thorough criticism ee 

DORIS COLVAN 


Words 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Radio Trade Journal 
Market Notes 


By J. P. KENNEDY 


Electronics. Editor, Keith Henney, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City. This is the deluxe 
technical journal of the radio world, printed on 
glossy stock, selling at 50 cents a copy. Editor 
Henney is a capable electrical engineer and is 
assisted by Donald G. Fink, an M. I. T. man who 
knows the mathematical reasons why your radio 
works. The principal market in this book is for 
engineers who can portray some complex electrical 
function in the simplified graph. Most of the 
articles are contributed by engineers in the in- 
dustry who honestly wish to disclose some interest- 
ing phenomena to the rest of the profession. If 
the article is of general interest it will be paid for. 
If it is promoting the interest of some manufac- 
turer, it is best to contact the manufacturer and 
sell him the article on a basis of 10c a published 
word if you can meet the editorial requirements. 
In this case it is desirable to ghost the article 
under the name of some recognized engineer in 
the firm whose permission and endorsement must 
be secured. Good industrial photos, particularly 
spectacular close-ups, bring from $3 to $5 when 
accompanied by general-interest articles. If you 
can contact a college professor who can analyze 
mathematically some phenomena such as the 
acoustic resonators in the new RCA receivers and 
the acoustic reflectors in the new Zenith sets, it 
would be a good bet for the August or September 
issues. Editorials close the 20th of the month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 

Radio Retailing. Editor, Ray V. Sutliffe, and 
Managing Editor, W. W. MacDonald, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City. This is the leading 
radio trade journal of the industry. Recently it 
has made marked changes in editorial policies 
which tend to pep up the contents. Slang in the 
vernacular of the radio dealers will be tolerated in 
a mild degree if used effectively and naturally. 
It offers a market for constructive criticism of the 
trade, brief articles on successful merchandising 
methods, good sharp pictures of radio service 
benches preferably with the service man at work, 
pictures of radio distributors with brief stories 
about their latest activities, technical analysis with 
circuit diagrams of recent developments of interest 
to radio servicemen, short cuts in radio service 
work and any information which may be compiled 
in graphic or simple pictorial fashion to aid deal- 
ers in presenting sales arguments to their pros- 
pects. An immediate need in this respect is a 
good article on the location of aerials with respect 
to the best results in locations unfavorable to 
radio. Tricks of the trade, which can be learned 
from your neighborhood serviceman and classified 
under the name of a set in which the trick im- 
proved reception are purchased in quantity. Send 
in several at a time. There is no fixed rate of 
payment— ideas are considered more valuable than 


words. The most I ever received was $25.00 a 
page. The average is $15.00. As Editor Sutliffe is 
mostly out in the field visiting the trade, the 
quickest replies are obtained from the Managing 
Editor. Photos, 5x7 inches or 8x10 inches on 
glossy contrasty paper bring $3.00. The old- 
fashioned trade journal success story is not ac- 
ceptable in this publication. To quote Editor 
Sutliffe: ‘An article must be of equal interest to 
dealers or servicemen in Vermont, Indiana, and 
Texas to click. While it would do no good to show 
an auto radio installation for advertising purpose 
in a New Hampshire bobsled, the same idea or 
stunt pulled in Mississippi would have the value 
of novelty—stimulating dealers to display their 
merchandise in new and interesting ways.” Send 
return postage until you have soid a few articles, 
then save your stamps. The editors are diligently 
searching for new talent which can consistently 
supply the type of material desired. They are 
friendly and cordial. The paper sells for 25 cents 
but subscriptions are only $1 a year. Your local 
radio dealer can probably show you back copies 
for several years. 

Electrical Merchandising. L. E. Moffatt, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City. As its name 
implies, this is a dealer publication in the electrical 
appliance field. The old-fashioned success story 
with an up-to-the-minute slant, built around one 
or more appliance dealers, has a chance here if 
brief and informative. This paper is about to 
change from rotogravure to letter-press, hence 
photos will not find such ready acceptance as in 
former years. The best market is in the Service 
Section, where W. W. MacDonald of Radio Re- 
tailing doubles in editorial capacity. He needs 
photos and descriptions of appliance testing de- 
vices ; $3.00 for the photos and about lc a word 
for good copy. This mag is 25c a copy or $2.00 
a year! 


Radio Today. Editor O. H. Caldwell, former 
radio commissioner, Grand Central Palace Bldg., 
New York City. This is a relatively new publica- 
tion covering a broad field of radio and affiliated 
industries. All material is written in the concise 
style of the magazine Time. Manuscripts sub- 
mitted last September have not been heard from 
although the representatives of this paper visiting 
in Chicago stated that they were on the market 
for good material in their style. Apparently most 
of the material is written by their own staff which 
includes two former radio trade journal editors. 
At the rate this paper is growing in favor with 
the trade, it looks like a promising future market. 
Copies 25c. 

Radio Journal. Glad Henderson, Editor, 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. This is a free 
circulation magazine to radio and appliance deal- 
ers consisting largely of new merchandise an- 
nouncements supplied by advertisers plus staff 
written editorial comment. This market never 
looked profitable enough to try, although the edi- 
tor is a genial interesting person apparently open 
to ideas. Manufacturers will sometimes buy spec- 
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ial news releases to appear in this publication 
because of its wide distribution among the estab- 
lished merchants. A new service correspondence 
course instructor of radio, but so far is written 
without outside assistance. 

Radio Engineering. 19 East 47th Street, New 
York City. This publication has just taken on a 
new editorial staff and the publisher, Bryan Davis, 
is querying known radio writers for material. 
Most of the material is contributed by leading 
radio parts manufacturers seeking the industrial 
radio market. It is a good medium for technical 
ghost articles under the name of the manufac- 
turer or an engineer in his employ. A nominal 
charge of 5c a word for this material has been 
found acceptable to most manufacturers seeking 


publicity. 
Service. Editor Robert G. Herzog, 19 East 
47th Street, New York City. Latest report is 


that this publication is now in a mood to pay 
for material uplifting the radio service profession. 
Very few photos have ever been used here unless 
supplied as electros from manufacturers. This is 
principally a market for ghost writers who can 
collect from the manufacturer, 5c per. 

Electrical Dealer. Stanley A. Dennis, Editor, 
360 N. Michigan Street, Chicago, Ill. A typical 
trade journal in the radio and appliance field cir- 
culated free to a select list of appliance dealers. 
As most of the material appeared to be staff writ- 
ten, I have never tried this market, but rejects 
from known markets may fit here if they have 
interest to hard boiled old time retail appliance 
merchandisers. 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men_ throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
the September issue on or before August 14. Rates 7 cents 
the word. 

We ask that anyone who has a complaint on an ad- 
vertiser in our “personal’’ department to please get in 
touch with WRITER'S | S DIGEST prompts. 





much 





AUTHORS, ATTENTION!—When you require photo- 
graphs to illustrate manuscript, address William 
Thompson, Saugerties, New York. 

THE RIGHT INTRODUCTION, 
Club. may change the whole aspect of your life. 
670, Seattle, Wash. Enclose postage. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 





through our Friendship 
Box 


Dime, stamp. (Copyright 1935.) G. N. Alworth, 
Marion, Ohio. 
ATTENTION, WRITERS! Just the thing you’ve been 


Perpetual Magical Calendar. Tells what 
day any date fell on, important historical dates, 
other valuable information. 25c postpaid. Robert 
Macfarlane, 1309 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. Writers’ Service, Box 413, 
Marlin, Texas. 


looking for: 


PROPOSITION TO YOUNG MALE WRITER, Chicago 
or vicinity. H. Crow, Kent, IIl. 


RETIRED ADVENTURER. 
interestingly answered. 
doctors, Philately, Local. 
Hotel Grant, Chicago. 
anyway. 


ANTHRACITE COAL REGION, EASTERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. Customs, conditions, dialects, history. 
Ten questions answered briefly for dollar bill or 
three in detail. Box 13, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


Questions authentically, 
Military, Circus, Witch- 
25c each. Prince Warren, 
If you haven’t 25c, ask 





AMERICANS! Know your Booklet 


form. Copy 24c stamps, coin. 


Constitution! 
Box E-2. 





WRITERS—An entirely new slant on Timeold Fas- 
cinating Subjects: ‘‘Woman.” “Marriage,” ‘‘Crime.” 
Any 2 Booklets for 25 cents. Literature Dept., 
Holy City, Calif. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c conveniently bound. Par- 
ticulars, 3c stamp. G. N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


PERSONAL HANDWRITING ANALYSIS. Expert will 
analyze your handwriting for only 25 cents. Send 
name, address, age, business. Married? Write 
“Read my character from my handwriting.” Send 
25 cents to Personal Service Institute, Box 1916, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


SALEM WITCHCRAFT—Death warrant for a witch, 
dated 1692—reproduced from ancient manuscript by 
engravings, $1.00. Samuel Rogers, Route 2. Neosho, 
Missouri. 


SHANTY IRISH SLANG makes stories screamingly 
funny. Authentic, 25c. Box 35, Riverside, Ill. 


COMPLETE RULES for constructing Crossword Puz- 
zles, 25c. Box E-3. 


STARTLING NEWS in 
50c coin brings this booklet. 
Anderson, South Carolina. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS SELL WELL. Details and 
markets. 20c coin. Rufus, Box 146, Pembine, Wis. 


HONESTY PAYS. Absolutely new, original 
— Five—$1.00 coin. Harrison Ayres, 
wood, * 


STOP! STOP! STOP! One hundred reliable. dignified 
ways to make good money in part or full time at 
home. A real Godsend to spare time moneymakers. 
Send 25c to cover costs and postage. Midwestern 
Service Exchange, Box 275, Blair, Neb. 


“Secrets About Pancho Villa!” 
Frank Dickson, Jr., 





story 
Edge- 


YOUNG WOMAN WRITER wishes to centact expert 
Character Analyst. Box E-9. 


RAPID WORD COUNTING—Dime, stamp. “Uniform 
Bottom Margins’”’ included Free. G. N. Alworth, 
Marion Ohio. 


DIVORCES IN MEXICO—Ten days—Free information. 
International Law Office, First National Bank Build- 
ing, El Paso, Texas. 


Monthly publication 


ARTISTS—Sell your drawings. 
Art Bureau, Park- 


sales information. Samples, 20c. 
ville, Mo. 





EASY MONEY CLIPPING newspapers. Full details, 
25c coin. Capital Mail Service, Box 1180, Wash- 
ington, D. C. i 


PLOTS—Millions of ’em! “Plot Idea Stimulator” ex- 
plains easy, sure-fire methods! Write today; free 
details. Weyand. 20 Hancock, Boston, Mass. 





ACME WRITERS’ SERVICE—Dictionary of Western 
termis; Writing the Western Story; Writing the 
Pulp Paper Love Story; Writing the Smooth Paper 
Love Story; Editorial Taboos; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; Do’s and Don’ts for 
Writers; Plots to Avoid, Juveniles; Action Story; 
enclosed with questions. Field offers opportunities. 
10c each, 301 N. Fifth Street, Douglas, Wyoming. 
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TYPISTS—Earn cash selling mailing lists. Stamp 
brings details. Adservice, 462 Berwick, Easton, Pa. 


TELL FORTUNES WITH CARDS. Send only 25 cents 
for amazing Gypsy Fortune Chart and complete in- 
structions for telling fortunes with ordinary playing 
cards. Personal Service Institute. Box 1916, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


CROSSWORD ENTHUSIASTS! Sample lesson, dia- 
gram, ruled sheets and new circular, 25c. Carroll, 
Box 35, Riverside, Ill. 


HUMORISTS, GAG WRITERS, CARTOONISTS. 25 
gag situations, 25c. You’ll be back for more. 
Acme Studios, Box 72, Lafayette, Ind. 


YOU CAN’T MISS TEN CENTS, but you can miss 
saving dollars, earning dollars, getting paid dollars, 
for things you may have, if you miss seeing this 
different informative publication, worth many times 
its price—Ten Cents a Copy, Ten Issues One Dollar. 
Not an authors’ publication, but it does furnish un- 
successful authors with startling truths concerning 
rejected manuscripts. Also details of a possible 
practical plan for $15 a week for all aged and unem- 
ployed, with work for all possible persons. Your 
Country, Newburyport, Mass. 


MEN WRITERS ONLY—You’ll chuckle. 2,500 word 
burlesque, “Cinderella Gets Spanked.” Quarter. 
Box E-6. 


FREE, SOUL READING. Writer’s Club. Stamp. Rita 
Anderson, Ekalaka, Mont. 


TRUTH ABOUT HEMORRHOIDS. Dime. Research, 
Lott, Texas. 


TRADE PAPER EDITOR will answer three questions 
about trade paper writing for $1.00. Box E-10. 


QUESTIONS ON ANY SUBJECT answered fully. Re- 
search authentic, reliable, $1.00. E. Bonnar Simon, 
1034 Park Road, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





FIRST $10 gets new Plotto. J. Mindak, 214 Jersey 
Ave., Cliffside, N. J. 


NEW YORK, CITY OF DRAMA—Background material, 
two queries, 50c; five, $1.00. McDonald Kennedy, 
215 West 90th, New York. 


CASH FOR PLOTS! An established professional 
author wil pay good prices for detective and mys- 
tery plots for five to fifteen thousand word stories. 
Submit samples on speculative basis. Box E-11. 





REGULAR INCOME FROM ONE PARAGRAPH. De- 
tails, 9c. Nude photos’ sources, 20c. Box E-8. 


GETTING NEW YORK POSITIONS: Helpful experi- 


enced advice, 35 cents. Box E-4. 





PLOTTO. Slightly used, $8.00. Writer’s books. Ex- 
cellent condition. Dirt cheap. Box E-5. 


HISTORICAL NEW ENGLAND—Experienced in re- 
search, $1.00 per question (or 2 related). Rates for 
detail investigation. Leon C. Hull, 116 North Main 
St., Jamestown, R. I 





ARTISTS, WRITERS, LOOK! Ambitious young man 
with best of references will work in New York as 
chauffeur, janitor, or anything for just enough on 
which to live and study Art. Please write: Larz 
Bourne, 2406 Parkview Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 





THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION to the “Anti-New 
Deal,’”’ 25 cents (coin); single copy, 10 cents. Ad- 
dress, J. W. Milam, 1709 Ninth Ave. N, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


SEX STORY PLOTS—three. Ladder outline. Original 
analysis sex situations. All for quarter. Box E-7. 


STORIO PLOT CONSTRUCTOR. Highly satisfactory. 
Only one dollar bill. Storio, 1186 Warren, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 





FREE, AMAZING, UTTERLY NEW—Way to make 
Money with your typewriter in your spare time. 
Stamp brings you full details quickly. Lightning 

Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. 








PEPPY PLOTS. Dime. Pearson, 1526 Broadway, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WILL ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS connected or re- 
garding C.C.C. 50c minimum; ten questions, $1.00. 
Authorized, authenticated. John T. White, Blair, 
Nebraska. 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE! Start now manufac- 
turing fall chemical necessities. Formulas contain 
source supply chemicals; preparation; potential out- 
lets and suggested sales plans. S-1—Brilliantine. 
500% profit over manufacturing cost. R-5—Hand 
lotion. 250% profit over manufacturing cost. Each 
formula 50c, or both 75c. Technical advisory serv- 
ice to clients. List 100 formulas, 10c. Danser 
Chemical Products Company. West Collingswood, 
New Jersey. 


WRITERS—If your stories are not selling and you can 
spend three or four hours per day with your type- 
writer, I can show you how to earn a nice income 
the year around that will be a real service to your 
community. Box 297, Pennington Gap, Va. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES (bar- 


gains). Catalogue, 10c. Subjects on writing a 
specialty. Courses bought, sold, rented, traded. 
Anthracite coal mine information. Thomas Reid. 


Plymouth, Pa. 


BECOME A FREE-LANCE REPORTER—Gain writing 
experience. Earn money. Anybody. Anywhere. 
Complete instructions, in two folios. Special price, 
$1.00 postpaid. Guaranteed. Offer limited. Order 
direct. Details free. Hinkle News Service, Station 
A-54, Joplin, Mo. 


YOUNG AMERICANS! Sick of political cesspools? 
Join new movement! Purge politics! Dime brings 
Membership Credo, instructions. Box E-1. 


SEVEN DOLLARS BUYS GENIE. Perfect condition. 
Don Ulsh, 443 Wrightwood, Chicago, IIl. 


NEW PLOTTO, by Wallace Cook, $15. J. Smith, 2855 


Concourse, New York. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER!—An endless source 
of plot suggestions for short stories, short shorts, 
movies, etc. Compact and complete, 50c postpaid. 
Bluegrass Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


BEGINNER WRITERS NEEDING SMALL INCOME— 
Write, enclosing two stamps. Emery Writers Service, 
23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


“POET’S ANTHOLOGY” for beginners. Contest win- 
ners assigned to literary capacity, “Letters and 
Life” magazine. Art-Cover Prospectus—Free! Man- 
uscripts accepted. Address “Contest Judges,” Crown 
Publishing Company. New Haven, Conn. 


MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION, SUBMISSION — 
Specimens and rules. 15c, stamp. James Boston, 
25 Bigelow-Cambridge, Mass. 


PROSTITUTES LINGO—Valuable to writers. 20c. 
Box O-3. 


NEWSPAPERS BUYING spot news and features. 
List 25c. Box 788, Harrisburg, Pa. 


MOST MYSTERIOUS, least known, “People of the 
Mist”—the Motilones Indians of South America. 
Descriptive. complete bibliography. Represents six 
months research. Excellent information for all 
writers. Price $1.00, Carl Liddle, P. O. Box 905, 
Fort Myers, Florida. 


ANN WILLIAMS, PROPHETESS—Answers 5 ques- 
tions, 25c. Birth date. Prize for best letter. 1100 
Narragansett Boulevard, Cranston, Rhode Island. 


EARN MONEY WITH POETRY. I show many prac- 
tical ways. Anton D. Romatka, 25 W. 3rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


PLOT DEVICES, $1.00 each; state type of story. 
Plots, $1.00 up. Other helps. Tell us your needs. 
Everything guaranteed. Miller’s Service, Box 423. 
Boise, Idaho. 


PHOTO MARKET GUIDE. Recent edition. 10c coin. 
W. H. Davies, 416 W. Capitol, Springfield, Illinois. 
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MOTION PICTURE STUDIO INFORMATION. Two 
questions ... . $1.00. George Conway, 4809 Pick- 
ford Street, Los Angeles, California. 


STUDY JOURNALISM with me at one of leading 
Middle - Western universities. Stenographic notes 
taken in class, assignments, and graded quizz papers 
for complete first year course, sent weekly. $1.50 
per week. Box E-20. 


YOUR QUESTIONS CONCERNING PSYCHOLOGY 
answered to the best of my ability. Send fifty cents 
each question. Box E-18. 


“THE IDEA-MART!” We buy and sell Ideas! If 
you’ve got one or need one, write Box E-16. 


“MY EXPERIENCES AMONG HOMOSEXUALS!” 
Daring! True! Fact-packed! Invaluable to writers. 
Only 70c. Box E-15. 


RESIDENT OF NATION’S CAPITAL will scour 
libraries to answer 3 short questions for 25c. Box 
64, The Savoy, Washington, D. C 


WANTED—50 short shorts! Pay $2 to $25 when 
used. D. Lott, 1216 Central, Evanston, Illinois. 


UNUSUAL FACT—regarding marriage learned by 
writer from mountain people. Quarter. Detailed 
replies about Old Ontario. Quarter. Efficient new 
method of learning story writing. Particulars. dime. 
Box 830, N. Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


COMPLETE LIST, addresses all publications using 
poetry, $1. M. H. Cash, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


SCIENTIFIC METAPHYSICAL HELP. Payment, — 
per cent on results. Z-8. 








EDITOR TRADE PAPER—Will answer three ques- 
tions on how to write for trade journals for $1 
enclosed with questions. Field offers opportunities. 
Box E-25. 


WANT TO BUY—RENT—SHARE—home in Vermont? 
Emily Brown, First Avenue, Montpellier, Vt. 


MAKE MONEY ping photos for amateurs. Details 
25c. Box E-12 


SELLING WORLD WAR SAILOR-WRITER has rare 
snapshots. Armenian massacre, Constantinople. 
Famous NC4 as she rose from water, Ponta Delgada. 
Fifteen cents each. Twenty-five cents for two. 
W. A. Eubank, Box 175, Andrews, N. C. 


RADIO! Former N.B.C. assistant gives cross sec- 
tion of business. How big companies work—who 
runs manuscript buying, children’s plays, gags, 
sound effects, etc. How radio productions are 
staged. Inside information! Valuable booklet, one 
dollar. Richard Henry Lee, Hotel Monterey, Broad- 
way and 94th Street, New York City. 


“PLOTTO”—Wish to buy. Reasonable. Janith 
Greene, 47 E. 30th Street, New York City. 


PLOTTO—Brand new copy of PLOTTO with key. Cost 
$25, sacrificing for $10. Florence Mannix, 22-66 
27th Street, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 


CHINESE INFORMATION, correct, local color, 12 
questions for $1. Photos $1 each. Cuvvin, Box 
1457, Shanghai, China. 


FOR SALE—‘“Universal Photographer’s Course in 
Photographic Journalism.” Like new. $10.00. Eva 
Baker, South Boston, Va. 





WRITER’S MANUSCRIPT BUILDING “TOOLS.” Send 
for new list. Working Writer’s Service, 115 Olympic 
Place, Seattle, Wash. 

















SONGWRITERS 


We Compose Music for YOUR Song Poems 


Our Published Songs are endorsed and featured by the leading 
Stage, radio and screen celebrities. 


. Dept. > 
Adelman Bros. Music House washinsion, D. c. 
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ONGWRITER 


Write today for your FREE COPY 
of 24-page instructive booklet, which 
contains a wealth of information 
that will really help you. 


Send your song poems for free ex- 
amination and criticism. Prompt re- 
port and safe handling guaranteed. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
Crim Bldg., Dept. A, Salem, Indiana 











SONG - POETS, ATTENTION!!! 


Write Luther A. Clark, who arranged the plane. part of 
When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You Play 
the Organ, sending 3 poems for free examination. You will 
find our guaranteed piano parts unequalled by other com- 
posers or bureaus in this line of work. Write for plan. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building, Dept. “WD” Thomaston, Maine 
Set to Music 


POEM Published 


FREE EXAMINATION — SEND POEMS TO 
MeNEIL 


Bachelor of Music 
1582-M West 27th St. 


F ree T. . 


SUCCESSFUL songwriters receive large Soancigl 

returns. Send now for free booklet, ‘* 

Write Songs’’ by famous Broadway Bn ag 
SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE, Dept. 407 

1234 Broadway, New York City 


SONG e 
e POEM 

more new (and professional) writers 
In 1935 earned royalties from _ publishe 
songs, thru the service of our organization, than 
were earned by clients of any other song service 
firm or bureau in the profession. 

due to the increased demand for 
In 1936 original song material from radio 
station licensees, independent publishers, recording 
companies, etc., we can offer even greater oppor- 
tunities for those whose work we accept. 

Our highly trained organization, outstanding in 
the composing and publishing field, is at your dis- 
posal, Professional offices at Hollywood and San 
Francisco; Representation at Chicago and New York. 

COMPLETE LITERATURE ON_ SONG- 
WRITING AND DATA ON THE 1936 SONG 
MARKET, together with valuable Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, sample a hits, etc., sent free upon 
request. SUBMIT WORDS OR MUSIC for our 
constructive, critical analysis—no idle flattery—no 
cost or obligation. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. WI, 
Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
‘We Lead—Others Follow” 











Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Expert Manuscript Typing The —_— ‘ees : 
4 
Ste BSF kino Words slows 10:00 Bene I 
‘oetry ic per line m 
Carbon, extra first and last pages, minor corrections of By JoHN ¥ O CONNOR s 
spelling, grammar and sigan oy if desired. Remittance F t 
and Gee Gkamidien Geouen kameey Regular contributor to twelve of the major 
809 Grand Avenue, Pueblo, Colorado Catholic magazines. t 
—-- HERE are approximately three hun- : 
dred Catholic periodicals in the i 
United States. The vast majority are p 
either staff written or do not pay for con- P 
tributions. A few regularly buy free-lance = 
material. The market is on the up-grade. a 
Pietistic trash is now taboo. Editors are 01 
searching for new talent. Unknown writers - 
are welcomed. E 
A report on a manuscript is usually re- F 
ceived within thirty days. Payment, in af 
most cases, is on publication. Good, clean 
fiction is in demand. A religious slant is J 
desirable but not always necessary. Articles A 
of an historical or apologetical nature and 
timely subjects, treated in a factual manner, R 
are wanted. Most Catholic magazines pub- Ds 
: c 
lish poetry. as 
THE BEST MARKETS Gi 
America, 329 West 108th Street, New York 
City. Rev. Francis Talbot, S. J., Editor. Week- J 
ly. Articles 1,500-1,800 words. Fiction, rare, sis 
one cent a word on publication. $5.00 a poem. rei 
The Commonweal, 386 Fourth Avenue, New fo. 
York City. Michael Williams, Editor. Weekly. 
On sale at all large newsstands for 35 Articles and fiction about 2,000 words. One } lar 
cents. Mail orders filled promptly. cent a word on publication. 30 cents a line for Ke 
r 
ee cag poetry. 
This big illustrated annual of the writing The Extension Magazine, 360 North Michigan on! 
profession is full of instructive, valuable Avenue, Chicago. Most Rev. W. D. O’Brien, ct 
d - f Ord Editor. Monthly. Articles and fiction 2,500-5,000 ; 
and entertaining teatures. raer your words. One cent a word on acceptance. $4.00 a J. 
copy now. Price 35c. poem. ; 
The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Boulevard, sa 
St. Louis, Missouri. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S. J., Yo 
Editor. Monthly except July, August and Sep- . 
| ? | 
The WRITER S tember. For young people up to 30. Articles Ed 
and fiction 1,000-2,500 words. One cent a word ila 
1936 Year Book on publication. Po 
The Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, New N 
iii i ‘ Jersey. Rev. Theophane Maguire, C. P., Editor. % 
22 E. I2th St., Cincinnati, Ohio Monthly. Articles and fiction up to 3,000 words. Mo 
Pays about one cent a word on acceptance. Good ve 
rate for poetry. ee 
The Messenger of The Sacred Heart, 515 East ; 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED Fordham Road, New York City. Rev. Charles J. Hei 
— accuracy and promptness; minor corrections in Mullaly, S. Dez Editor. Monthly. Fiction up to V. 
spline, and punctuation, i tpauired; extra gvtide | 4,000 words,” Pays good rates on acceptance but 
pone 40 cents per 1,000 words. Inquiries solicited; $5.00 and up for poetry. eas 
atisiact ° ‘ . oO . 
sai senvea 5. MACDONALD The Franciscan, 389 Main Street, Paterson, N. . 
see Sida tanek a _" J. Rev. John Forest Loviner, O. F. M., Editor. 
Se eee ansas City, Kansas Bi-Monthly. Historical, travel and_ sociological 
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Fiction rare. Pays 


articles up to 2,500 words. 
good rates on publication. Poetry. 
Thought, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., Editor. Quarterly. 
Scholarly articles. Query editor before submit- 
ting. 

Columbia, 45 Wall Street, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. John Donahue, Editor. Monthly. Official 
publication of the Knights of Columbus. Articles 
up to 4,000 words. Short-stories with masculine 
interest up to 5,000 words. One cent a word on 
publication. $3.00-$7.00 for poetry. 

The Catholic Educational Review, 1326 Quincy 
Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. Monthly ex- 
cept July and August. Rt. Rev. P. J. McCormick 
and Rev. George Johnson, Editors. Good rates 
on publication. 

The Catholic World, 411 West 59th Street, 
New York City. Rev. James M. Gillis, C. S. P., 
Editor. Monthly. Articles up to 4,500 words. 
Fiction up to 4,000 words. Pays good rates shortly 
after publication. Poetry. 

Spirit, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
John Gilland Brunini, Editor. Bi-Monthly. Offi- 
cial organ of The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America. 20 cents a line for poetry. 

Light, 407 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
Rev. Edward Lodge Curran, Editor. Monthly. 
Official organ of the International Catholic Truth 
Society. Articles and short-stories up to 2,000 
words. Pays one-half cent a word on publication. 
Good rates for poetry. 

Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. Rev. Patrick 
J. Carroll, C. S. C., Editor. Weekly. Articles and 
short stories up to 3,000 words. Pays one-half 
cent a word shortly after publication. Good rates 
for poetry. 

The Missionary, Apostolic Mission House, Brook- 
land Station, Washington, D. C. Rev. Richard 
Stearns Cartwright, C. S. P., Editor. Monthly. 
Articles and short-stories up to 3,000 words. Pays 
one-half cent a word on acceptance. 

The Messenger of The Precious Blood, St. 
Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. Rev. Charles 
J. Davitt, C. P.P. S., Editor. Monthly. Pays 
one-half cent a word on publication. 25 cents a 
line for poetry. 

The Lamp, Ringgold Street, Peekskill, New 
York. Very Rev. Paul James Francis, S. A., 
Editor. Articles and short-stories up to 2,000 
words. Pays one-half cent a word on acceptance. 
Poetry. 

The Magnificat, 131 Laurel Street, Manchester, 
New Hampshire. Sister M. Ignatia, Editor. 
Monthly. Articles up to 2,000 words. Short- 
stories up to 4,000 words. Pays one-half cent a 
word on acceptance. Poetry. 

The Preservation of The Faith, Holy Trinity 
Heights, Silver Spring, Maryland. Rev. Joachim 
V. Benson, M. S. SS. T., Editor. Bi-Monthly, 
but may soon be issued monthly. Articles and 
fiction up to 2,000 words. Pays on acceptance. 
Rate varies. Poetry. 

The Sodalist, 1615 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Let’ s lalk About 
Your Story 


Os 


You have written a story. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay down 
good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor, you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of Writer’s Dicest 
is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the particular story 
that you send us. These are some of the many points we 
answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 
@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader 
can recognize, and understand. Are the character’s 
problems the kind of problems the magazine’s readers 
meet themselves? 

Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this now? 


Does the author know his subject, and is he enthused 
enough over it so that the reader shares the same 
enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first 
three pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 
that the reader gets his point that he uses a black- 
board pointer? 


@ Has this author native literary talent? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we 
help you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each-additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts 


PCr ONY 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Philadelphia 
Market Letter 


(Continued from page 27) 


WRAX (Jewish dialog), 22nd and Walnut 
Streets. 
WIBG, Sylvania Hotel. 


Trade Journals 


When you do a piece for a trade journal re- 
member that tradesmen are looking to you for 
helpful, liftable information about their craft. 
You must be just as expert in the selection and 
handling of your material as are the trade readers. 
All editors will be glad to answer questions about 
articles that writers have in mind. 

Farm journal. Arthor Jenkins, Editor, 7th and 
Washington Square. Published monthly. Short 
stories are temporarily stocked, but the editor 
plans to use more in the fall. Novelettes of 18,000 
words are used in serials. The market is open for 
good scripts. Fiction to hit here should be laid in 
or deal with the farm. Articles are usually written 
on assignment, from 1,500 to 2,000 words. Illus- 
trated if articles warrant it. If you think you 
have a suitable article, question the editor before 
giving Uncle Sam your postage stamps. No verse 
used at present. Pay on acceptance, 2 cents per 
word. A good wide-awake firm. 

Knitting Mill News. C. B. Carter, Editor, 40 
S. 7th Street. Articles pertaining to the knitting 
industry alone. All are written on assignment. No 
fillers, no verse. 

Hotel and Club News. Julia M. Brennan, 
Editor, Adelphia Hotel, 13th and Chestnut Streets. 
Published monthly. Articles pertaining to hotel 
and club management, production, etc., are ac- 
cepted from free-lance writers. They should vary 
between 500 and 1,000 words. They accept no 
verse, no fillers, no fiction. Free-lance illustrations 
are not used here. Manuscripts are not paid for. 

Confectioners Journal. Eugene M. Pharo, 
Editor, 437 Chestnut Street. Published monthly. 
This editor is interested in first-rate articles, only. 
You should know your confectionery (candy, 
chocolate, gum). This magazine is interested espe- 
cially in articles on production or distribution 
methods of wholesale candy manufacturers. 
Specific cases of increase in production. Illustra- 
tions suitable to articles may be used. No verse, 
fillers or fiction. Pay on acceptance, 2 to | cent 
a word. Articles should be between 500 and 1,500 
words. Adequate compensation for acceptable il- 
lustrations—up to $3. 

Confectioners News. Same editor and address 
as above. A confectionery distributors’ publica- 
tion. Articles must be specific. Production, dis- 
tribution, etc. Sales and management of named 
wholesale firms. For example: Front-page copy 
would be how some wholesaler helped a retailer 
increase his business. Pay on acceptance, as above. 
Illustrations must also suit the article, to sell. This 
office is on its toes. 


DIGEST 


Building Arts. The Girard Trust Building. This 
publication is no more. 

Drugs, Oils and Paints. George B. Heckel, 
Editor, Conard Building, 220 S. 16th Street. Pub- 
lished monthly. All material of a paint and 
varnish nature written on assignment. There is no 
market here. No fillers, verse or fiction. 

Tap and Tavern. J. A. Lazor, Editor, 1430 
South Penn Square. Published weekly. Articles of 
a liquor nature are taken. Methods used to in- 
crease business, new ideas in practice, etc. Illustra- 
tions on the liquor industry are accepted, also 
cartoons and fillers. Suggest you question the 
editor first. Pay on publication. Script, $3 per 
column, $5 per cartoon. 

National Coopers Journal. M. E. Doane, Editor. 
Published monthly. Witherspoon Building, 1321 

Valnut Street. All articles are written on assign- 
ment or by the staff. Illustrations must exemplify 
the manufacture or use of the wooden barrel. No 
fillers. Pay on publication, on merit and need of 
this 50-year-old publication. 

© The Chilton Company of 56th and Chestnut 
Street publish a large number of trade journals. 
All but the automobile and insurance papers are 
now published or edited in New York City. The 
following are those published here. The house is 
reliable. 

The Spectator. T. J. V. Cullen, Editor. This 
publication is dedicated to the insurance business. 
Not in the market for free-lance articles, with rare 
exceptions . . . most are staff written. No illustra- 
tions or fillers are used here. Pay on publication. 

Commercial Car Journal. George T. Hook, 
Editor. Published monthly. Illustrations are used 
after articles are accepted. Some fillers on the in- 
dustry are used. Articles between 1,000 and 2,000 
words on mechanical subjects, human interest 
stories in relation to trucks, safety methods, un- 
usual twists in fleet (truck) operation, etc. Espe- 
cially shop articles, truck repair and painting, etc. 
Pay on publication, according to the article. 

Automobile Industries. Herbert Hoskins, Editor. 
Issued weekly. “A combination news and technical 
weekly.” Is both a reporting and interpretative 
medium published for the executives and tech- 
nicians of the automobile industry.” News must 
deal with happenings pertinent to persons and 
organizations intimately connected with and asso- 
ciated with aircraft; Diesel engines production 
and development; passenger car, truck and bus 
manufacture, development and sales; fuels and 
lubricants ; transportation and maintenance mat- 
ters. Also the parts and equipment phase of the 
industry. They are also interested in those col- 
lateral industries, both in the raw and _ semi-fin- 
ished materials, steel, aluminum, rubber, etc. 
Articles concerning finance in company earnings 
and losses; dividend payments (particularly 
extras) ; new security issues; debt liquidations ; 
acquisition of new capital—for what purpose. Also 
legislation dealing with labor, taxes, social and eco- 
nomic matters. Labor organizations and employer 
—employee relationships. All Ms should be the 
uneditorialized “inside story” type, brief, informa- 
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tive and accurate to check here. Pictures, gloss 
finish $3. Pay on publication, 50c a column inch. 

Automobile Trade Journal. Donald Blenchard, 
Editor. Published monthly. An auto dealers’ 
magazine. Your articles should be brief on topics 
of interest to this trade. Sales methods, remunera- 
tion, etc. Illustrations should be of a glossy finish. 
Pay on publication, no definite rate. 

Motor World—Wholesale Fournal. J. Albert 
Laansina, Editor. Issued monthly. No fillers. Oc- 
casional cartoon with an automotive angle. Gen- 
eral illustrations are staff gotten. Articles between 
500 and 1,500 words, must apply to wholesaling 
and merchandising field of parts and equipment 
. . . not used cars. Pay on publication, between 
$5 and $25. 

Motor Age. Wm. K. Toboldt, Editor. Pub- 
lished monthly. Read by the independent repair- 
men, garage and service station men. Fillers are 
used on subjects that would be of interest to these 
men. Photos with a gloss finish are used, pay from 
$3.50 to $5. Cartoons on the subject are accepta- 
ble at $5 per. Articles of 1,000 to 1,500 words on 
merchandising activities, successful selling, new 
selling plans in the shop, etc. $12.50 to $15 per 
single page article. Twenty-five to thirty dollars 
for a spread. Pay is on publication. News is paid 
for at a dollar an inch for the first inch and 25 
cents for each following inch. 

Epitor’s Note: All no-pay markets have been 
edited out. There was quite a string of them. 





We heartily commend the Chicago Tribune for 
its article suggesting that the rate of circulating 
libraries be increased, and an author’s royalty 
stamp affixed to each book, every time it is rented. 
This stamp might be of one, two or three cent 
denomination. 

Thus the circulating library novelist would 
stand to receive decent pay for his efforts. As it 
is, unless the circulating library novelist is under 
a weekly contract, he receives only $150 to $400 
for a full-length novel which may represent sev- 
eral weeks to a year of labor. Often it is the 
better part of a year since only a few authors can 
regularly produce a circulating library novel a 
month. 

With the royalty stamp idea, each library 
patron would pay the regular rental charge, plus 
an author’s fee of one, or two, or at the most 
three cents. Thus, if a book is on display at 400 
libraries and each book is rented 30 times, the 
author would receive one penny from each of the 
customers who rent his book. This would increase 
his income by $100 to $200 per book; small 
enough, to be sure, but a necessary increase. 

If the circulating libraries continue their in- 
roads on bookstore sales, the publishers in turn 
are forced to meet their demands by unloading 
most of every book as a remainder, then the 
author must either live on less money or turn out 
cheap books as fast as he can write them. It is 
better for the culture of the country, and for the 
entire business, that the author be well paid. 











We Can Help Yo 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 


judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 





agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute,  straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 













to go forward. 









Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 
















Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, 
55 W. 42nd Street 


POETS 









President 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Have you enough poems 
to make a book? Send 
them to us for free advice and pos- 
sible contract. 

HENRY HARRISON, Poetry Publisher 
430 Sixth Avenue, New York (Est. 1926) 





ees WANTED—CARTOONS AND GAGS 


More than 500 magazines are paying up to $25.00 
each for cartoons—cash in on this tremendous humor 
market. 

If you have cartoons or cartoon ideas, let me help 
you sell them. I will give you the benefit of my wide 
experience in successful cartooning. (I’ve sold N. Y. 
American, Judge, many others.) If sincerely inter- 
ested, send stamped envelope for information. 


“MOON” MUENCHOW 
PARAMOUNT BLDG., FALL CREEK, WIS. 














E 
Se! Ah MA actin tnand 
And—at last—a course brilliantly planned 
in its every lesson and assignment, for 
the alert, intelligent student-writer. No 
ability tests, no flattery. The 3. 7; C 
gives you full value in expert training that brings 
results. Send now for “The Way Past the Editor.” 
ree. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 





Without obligation send me a copy of the free book, 
“The Way Past the Editor.’ 


BE. SdoewdessStdind iisnwetes des cenwhsew borer eee 
ee ee ee re re 
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SOLD! 


The third story my student ever wrote, to a leading 
=e Story Magazine, and for more than the entire 
of my training course! Others have found THE 


ESCRITOIRE course a profitable investment paying 
permanent dividends. 
Why not find out what I can do for you? Get my 


friendly, candid, analytical estimate of your possibilities 
as a potential writer of stories that sell. “I still ,con- 
sider Walter Harbin the finest teacher in America.’’ So 
writes a former student who has sold numerous short- 
stories, whose first novel appears this fa 

A postal asking for THE ESCRITOIRE ‘IDEA AND 
METHOD may change everything for you. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
Walter Harbin, Director 
HOME OFFICE: 2805 W. Houston St., San Antonio, Tex. 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











mare MONEV:>CAMERA 


fagazines, newspapers, sag BUY ae of photos 
- year from people who know how to take a kind of pic- 
tures wanted! et us teach you how ike real human- 
interest pictures that SELL. LEARN AT HOME. Our per- 
sonalized home-study Cou rse—the most complete training in 
Journalistic Photography ev “eh on red —prep pe you to make 
good money in this fascinati —quickly t low cost, in 
spare time. Write for FRE 3% BOOK UNIVERS AL re. 











TOGRAPHERS, Dept. 68 10 West 33rd Street, N 4 Cc. 
AUTHOR = TYPIS Honest. Sincere 


Carbon copy. Correct spelling. Gram- 
matical corrections. Minor changes, when requested, to 
Promote smoothness and strength. Market suggestions for 
Salable scripts, 50c per thousand words. 


WILL WAGNER 
Long Beach, Calif, 


Books, stories typed. 


6577 Orange Ave., 














Manuscript Typing Service 


Prompt and accurate typing service. Corrections in gram 
mar, punctuation and spelling (if requested). One carbon 
copy furnished. Proof read and mailed flat. Fee: 40c per 
thousand up to 10,000 words; 10,000 to 25,000 words 35c; 
all over 25,000 words 30c. 


WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 


502 Alamo National Building, San Antonio, Texas 











MANUSCRIPTS 


TYPED. Satisfactory work guaranteed. Extra first 
page, one carbon copy, punctuation and spelling cor- 
rections free. 50c per 1000 words. 


B. H. SATTERTHWAITE 


Huntington, New York 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
REWARD-—for sending me your MSS., will be prompt, 


efficient and accurate service. First copy on Hammer- 
mill Bond; free carbon. Minor corrections. Returned 
to you flat, prepaid. Rates: up to 10,000 words, 35c per 
thousand; over 10,000 words, 30c per thousand; poetry, 


lc per line. 
J. W. 


s 
Prompt and Guaranteed Typing 
Of your manuscripts at 30 cents a 1,000 words, in- 
cluding carbon copy and extra first and last sheets. 
Minor corrections made in spelling, grammar, and punc- 


tuation. Will start work on script within twenty-four 
hours, and mail flat. Reduced rates on book length 
manuscripts. Poetry, one cent a line. 


Codtington Raed 


EDNA L. UPDYKE 


GOLD 
341 E. Okmulgee Street Muskogee, Oklahoma 











Ithaca, N. 
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(Continued from page 47) 


Editor. Month- 
Pays 


Ohio. Rev. H. Blocker, O. F. M., 
ly. Juvenile fiction up to 2,000 words. 
one-half cent a word on publication. 

St. Francis Home Fournal, Castlegate Avenue, 
South Hills Branch, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Rev. 
Clarence Tschippert, O. M. Cap., Editor. Monthly. 
Articles up to 2,000 words. Short-stories up to 
2,500 words. Pays on acceptance. Rate varies, 


Poetry. 
Truth, 412 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
Rev. F. Joseph Kelly, Editor. Monthly. Articles 


and fiction up to 2,500 words. Pays on publica- 
tion. Rates varies. 

I have omitted some markets because my ex- 
perience with them, and the experience of other 
writers with them has not been satisfactory. Our 
chief complaint is slow report and payment less 
than promised is announced word rate statements. 





Sir: 

We are about to resume publication of Detective 
Action Stories, which has been temporarily discon- 
tinued, and are now buying material at 1% cents 
a word and up, payable on acceptance. 

The magazine will appear monthly. A typical 
issue might contain two 15,000 -word novelettes, 
one 10,000-word novelette, three short stories of 
from 4,000 to 6,500 words, and one true crime story 
of about 6,000 words. We will use an occasional 
novelette up to 20,000 words, and are always in the 
market for short shorts. Writers should avoid the 
story between 6,500 and 8,000 words, however, as 
it will be difficult to fit in. 

The best way to get an accurate line on the 
editorial policy is to submit a story. Naturally, 
Detective Action Stories will feature action, but 
we are in the market for drama, plot and realistic 
characters rather than incessant activity. We are 
aiming at readers of high school age and mentality, 
and we believe they are more interested in what 
happens to the characters in the story than in the 
details of the crime itself. Our writers are not 
inventing puzzles. They are reporting what hap- 
pened, and what was done, when convincing char- 
acters were menaced by realistic and convincing 
crimes, or compelled to solve a baffling crime to 
obtain what they want. We believe a detective 
action story is exactly like any other type of story: 
personalities must overshadow events. Heroes may 
be detectives or civilians. Women interest is wel- 
come. Sex is not. No outright horror or terror. 

The true stories should be handled like fiction. 
Select the cases that are most dramatic, more 
startling, more strange than fiction, or which illus- 
trate an important and interesting fact in the 
history of crime or its detection. Don’t write up 
a case earlier than the World War without query- 
ing the editor. “By lines’ are unnecessary. 

Manuscripts will always be reported on within 
two weeks, and usually within seven days. 

RALPH Perry, Editor, 
Popular Publications, Inc., 
205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
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The Story of a Novel 


By Thomas Wolfe 


By Lourence D’Orscy 


Strange Case of Harold Comma 
+ By Ted Tinsley 


Author, Author! 





The Steady Flame | 
| 










By W. Thornton Martin 
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And ever 400 active cutheatic markets for manuscripts 


| 
New York Market Letter The Writer's Morket 
Nashville Market Letter Broodwey Play Morkets 

Greeting Cord Verse Markets The Writing World | 
Radio Continuity Morkets Trade Journal Notes 

Literary Prize Contests 
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Give your talent the break it deserves 
by subscribing to WRITER’S DI- 
GEST today. The instructive, help- 
ful articles published by the DIGEST 
each month, plus the accurate detailed 
market reports are your best and most 
economical way of keeping abreast 
with publishing and literary activities. 


Subscribe to 
WRITER'S DIGEST now on 
this money back guarantee 





DIGEST for -vhich I enclose $2.00. Scand me 


free and postpaid one of the following books: 


Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 


Webster’s Dictionary 

36 Dramatic Situations 

Points About Poetry 
Oo The Business of Writing 


If after reading the third issue of WRITER’S DI- 











GEST, I am _ not 100 per cent satisfied with my 
subscription, I will advise you and you will refund 
my money in full, and I may keep the free book 
and the three issues you have sent to me. 


ND. Granicnnynesdsnebousvenncedeneeeres 


ME iieccktacanvascsseusweneensaree _Nraaaaes 





Who Reads 
WRITER’S 
DIGEST? 


e@ One-fifth of all the full time active 
professional free lance writers in the 
United States read Writer’s Digest. 


@ Over 1,000 editors read WRITER’S 
DIGEST every month. 


e@ Eighty per cent of the journalism 
schools in U. S. A. use WRITER’S 
DIGEST either as a text, or as a 
supplementary text. 


e@ Every major and_ editor-recom- 
mended correspondence course for 
writers either uses WRITER’S DI- 
gest, or recommends it for supple- 
mentary reading. 


@ The secretary or more than two 
members of every active professional 
er non-professional writers club in 
this country and Canada read the 
Digest. 


e There are 2000 daily newspapers, 
and 4,000 weekly newspapers in this 
country. Reporters employed on 700 
newspapers read the Digest. 


e@ The balance of our circulation is 
distributed to all sorts, and all man- 
ner of people whose only common 
denominator is that they like to 
write. This group includes con- 
gressmen, bankers, housewives, man- 
ufacturers, printers, theatrical per- 
formers, department store advertis- 
ing managers, advertising agency 
copy writers, PWA workers, lawyers, 
farmers, and doctors. 
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Sir: 

I am in need of little human interest stories, 
factual or pretty well based on fact, for a radio 
program called “The Passing Parade,” broadcast 
over Columbia and National West Coast networks. 
From the enclosed copies of stories already used on 
the program, you will see that they are hardly 
stories at all in the fictional sense—more just inci- 
dents with something of a pay-off. I believe that 
many of your readers will know of such incidents 
that I can build into little stories. 

They need only send me a letter giving the 
sequence of facts of the incident in 50 or 100 
words, with names, dates, and places, as I will re- 
write the stories here to fit the program anyway. 

The sponsor of the program will pay $5.00 each 
for these incidents, upon acceptance. They should 
be sent to me in care of the Don Lee Broadcasting 
System, 1000 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco. 

I shall be grateful to you if you will include 
this request in your market tips column. 

FreD NESBITT. 





Samples of the kind of actual news incidents Mr. Ne 
wants follow: A lady bought thirteen rusty street car 
had them delivered on the beach, repainted them, sold the 
old motor parts and with the money fixed up the other 
cars as summer cottages. 

Here’s another: At an army post the old cavalry horses 
were sentenced to death, being too old for service. Each 
officer passed the buck to another officer to carry out the 
death sentence. The last man got drunk rather + Sng shoot 
his old charger and was court-martialed; but the get ] 








Tal 
shook his hand, and the entire post raised enough money 
to send the horses to a farm for the rest of their days. 

Here’s the last: A woman of 86, lonely and her chil 
dren in different parts of the world, copied off the names 
from the local court record of all local citizens of 86 or 
over and formed an “86” club, which is br nag we ig the 
lives of all the members. She turned her house into their 
club house. 

Each incident must be based on real facts. Write it up 
in about 100 words, or a little more if necessary. 


Play Markets 


By Georce Ertc KELTON 


HATEVER else the world may lack, there 

will never be a shortage of actors or those 
with stage ambitions. Samuel French Co., pub- 
lishers, 25 West 45th Street, New York City, 
dealing exclusively with amateur rights to Broad- 
way plays, estimate that there are nearly 500 
active little theater organizations in the United 
States, and over 1,000 clubs giving play per- 
formances. 

Samuel French obtains rights to plays as soon 
as they are presented on Broadway. The firm re- 
ports that many authors receive greater royalties 
from amateurs than from professional showings, 
inasmuch as $25 to $75 an evening is charged 
and there have been as many as 50 little theaters 
presenting the same play within a week. High 
schools, colleges, lodges, churches, fraternal or- 
ganizations and Army and Navy posts are the 
stanchest supporters of the little theater. 

The number of plays given varies, according to 
the ability and popularity of the group. Some 
give two or three a season and others two or 
three a month, while others hold tournaments of 








one-act plays and present as many as ten a week 
in season. 

The Atlantic Repertory Theatre, of which 
Hannah Rhoades is the guiding light, is searching 
for original plays, both short and full length. 
Miss Rhoades tells us that scripts calling for one 
set and casts which are evenly divided between 
men and women will be favored. They are also 
on the lookout for a promising playwright or two 
to join the group. Here is an excellent chance to 
see and hear your plays acted before submitting 
to Broadway managers. Miss Rhoades can be 
reached at 135 S. Texas Avenue, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 

The producing firm of Robinson Smith & Fred- 
erick W. Ayer has been dissolved. 

Smith & Ayer joined forces to produce plays 
last season. Their first and last effort was the late 
Elsie Schauffler’s biographical drama “Parnell,” 
which won high critical praise. 

Mr. Smith is now in London to arrange for the 
production of two new plays by English dra- 
matists. He has been unable to find any play by 
an American author which, for the moment, he 
considers ready for production. If his foreign 
quest proves fruitful, he will open offices here 
early in the Fall. 

Mr. Ayer will direct plays at the Madison Beach 
Theatre, Madison, Conn., this Summer. He ex- 
pects to return to New York during August to 
start work on at least two new plays which he 
will offer- next season. Mr. Ayer will have his 
headquarters at 1560 Broadway, New York City, 
as heretofore. 

Charles Halde, Jr., has taken a suite of offices 
at 1440 Broadway, New York City, where he will 
begin reading plays immediately. Mr. Halde hopes 
to find at least a trio or quartette of dramas and 
comedies for Fall production. 

The number of poor plays submitted to the 
Theatre Guild, 245 West 52nd Street, New York 
City, has become so great that they adopted a 
new policy and will now consider for production 
only those plays which are submitted to them py 
reputable agents familiar with their needs and 
interests. 

Meyer W. Weisgal has closed his office at 1560 
Broadway and moved in with Crosby Gaige, his 
new associate in “The Eternal Road.” All busi- 
ness relating to this production will in the future 
be transacted at Mr. Gaige’s quarters, 229 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 

The Theatre of Action, producers of “The 
Young Go First,’ announce that plays, playlets, 
sketches, satires or anything written for the revo- 
lutionary theater by class conscious writers, will be 
read by their playreading committee at 42 East 
12th Street, New York City. 

The Dramaturgical Laboratory, the play de- 
partment of the New York Troupe, 45 East 25th 
Street, wants full-length original plays or drama- 
tizations, not previously produced, for presenta- 
tion by the Troupe’s acting company. Query first 
before submitting your play here. 
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BOOKS 


catalogues, 
to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


book 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
Concise Oxford Dictionary...... $3.00 
xford University Press 


mo ee Word and How to 


3 Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English.. 1.50 


‘rank Vizetelly 


Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
ee 3 and Antonyms....... 2.50 
Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary........... 1.25 
oe 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Hartrampf’s Vocabulary........ 5.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary....... 1.00 
Funk and Wagnalls 
PLAYWRITING 
Theory and Technique of 
eer 2.75 
John H. Lawson 
Playwriting for Profit.......... 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 
WR occesassecccass 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio.............. 2.50 


Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
PE BN ecaeiaisiecnaticoae's 2.00 
Peter Dixon 


POETRY OR VERSE 
Rhymes and Meters............ 75 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
J. Walker 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

Points About Poetry............ 50 
Donald French 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The wae Bee 3.00 
A, M. Mathieu 
a + i Book and Market 


Photo-Market Guide............ -50 
John P. Lyons 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
PE ccnurcitcnces wesunenaesee 25.00 

Wm. Wallace Cook 
Art of Inventing Characters.... 2.50 

eorges Polti 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 


MS attcrzcontmn einaind isla Gre 1.50 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
Al Dubin 


So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
Robert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for Trade 
ournals 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
SS ere 
Paul G. Holt and H. R. Snyder 
Where and How to Scll Photo- 
REE cnaconscnecatesuees ss 50 
H. Rossiter Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 
H. Rossiter Snyder 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
How To Write Short Stories... 2.50 
Ring Lardner 
A collection & foreword 


Short Story Technique......... 1,25 
David Raffeloc 


Narrative Technique............ 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


The Graduate Fictioneer........ 1.50 
H. Bedford Jones 


Twelve Cardinal Elements of 


Short Story Writing.......... 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
po eee 3.00 
jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell........... 3.00 
aurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit.............. 3.00 
. Wilhelm 
Tedhabaes of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
R owst 
Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00 
Alderman 
The Writing of Fiction......... 3.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
| SERIE eS eae 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 


Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 


Juvenile Story Writing.......... 2.00 
Robinson 


Best American Short Stories of 








Sones & Narrative Writing.2.00 

awrence H. Conrad 

Useful Quotations.............. 1.25 
Tryon Edwards 

Around the Copy Desk 2. 
Medill School of Journalism 

Freedom of the Press........... 2.75 
reorge Seldes 

Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Science Versus Crime.......... 2.50 

enry Morton Robinson 
neat Criminal Investigation... 3.00 
. Harry Soderman 


Masui Article Writing...... 4.00 
. Brennecke 
How to Study Literature....... 85 
rere 1.00 
Writing Novels to Sell.......... 2.50 
aurence D’Orsay 
Writing the Sex Novel.......... 1.00 
How to Write Serial Fiction.... 2.50 


Michael Joseph 
Underworld and Prison Slang.. 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide..... 25c 


Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 


Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... 25c 
Air Story Writer’s Guide......... 25c 
Thesaurus of Slang............. 1.75 
Howard Rose 

The Business of Writing........ 1.00 
Fre iv 

This Trade of Writing......... 1.75 
Edward Weeks 

Becoming a Writer............ 2.00 

orothea Brande 

The Profit in Writing........... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Psychology for the Writer...... 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 

How to Write for Business Pub- 

— ETS AR EAR 1.00 
A, Orth 
The Wiiter’s Dtcbsshivoscex 2.50 


James Knapp Reeve 
Authors and the Book Trade.... 2.00 


Frank Swinnerton 


Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
Harrington 
ai Laughs Pay............ 1.00 
Varden LaRoe 
The Said’ OER 1.50 
All synonyms for “‘said’’ 
eae ee 3.00 


Alfred Dashiel 
These Stories Went to Market.. 2.00 


Vernon McKenzie 





Thirty-six Dramatic Situations.. 1.50 Edward 7. O’Brien Puns—Ist edition ...........-. 1.00 
Georges Polti MISCELLANEOUS B. B. Vivian 

Plot of the Short Story......... 1.25 2 . ne “ How to Prepare Mss. and Contest 
Henry Albert Phillips Everyman’s Encyclo aedia...... See A see ne cagcess a 

Encyclopedia of Comedy........ 10.00 Complete—12 Volumes How Publishers Win............ 3.00 
W. A. Hill Dictionary of Events........... 1.25 ; Hungerford 

WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me postpaid the following books: 
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New Theatre and New Theatre League an- 
nounce a $200.00 Prize Play Contest for the best 
one-act script of general social significance. “Bury 
the Dead” and “Waiting for Lefty’ were both 
written for New Theatre contests. 

Never in the past century has there existed such 
a wealth of subject matter for the social play- 
wright. The tragedy of war and its appalling 
imminence; the Black Legion; the struggle of 
industrial vs. craft unionism—these are but a few 
aspects of the contemporary social scene crying 





| 
Can Sell 
Your 
Story 











2 for dramatic presentation. The embodiment of 
in America’s most progressive traditions as exempli- 
Holly- fied by historical characters Daniel Shay, Tom 
Paine, John Brown—are also highly desirable for 
this contest. 

wood Piaywrights need by no means confine their 
scripts to the suggestions given nor need they re- 
strict their material to the realistic manner. Equal 
‘ ; attention will be given plays presented in a hu- 

If you have material with screen value, morous, satirical, farcical or burlesque style. 

I can get it before the Producers. For Rues: Contest closes October 1, 1936. 
seventeen years I have sold to the studios, In addition to the $200.00 main prize, should 
and I am prepared to take up your stories any other scripts be found worthy of a prize, a 
personally with Studio Editors. $50 additional award will be made for each of 


said scripts. 


I work with beginners as well as with Plays are to be thirty minutes to one hour in 


established authors, and offer both criti- length. Manuscripts submitted must be clearly 
cism and sales service. Through my con- typed on one side of the paper, must bear their 
tacts with every studio, your story can be title plainly, and must be accompanied by return 
given its chance in Hollywood. If you postage and by a registration fee of fifty cents for 
are interested in this lucrative market, handling. No scripts will be accepted without 
write TODAY for mv free folder. Learn registration fee. Author’s name and address are 


not to be on the manuscript, but must be enclosed 
in a sealed envelope with return postage with the 


ADELINE M, ALVORD name of the play on the outside of the envelope. 


A playwright may submit any number of scripts, 


the truth about copyright! 














6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. oe ae ‘ 
Suite 215 Dept. O but each individual script must be separately 
entered, with registration fee, return postage and 
——————— = identification envelope. Plays must be submitted 
PLAYWRIGHTS! to the $200.00 Play Contest, P. O. Box 300, 
Avail yourself of my experience as a producer, direc- Gre ; / ox. Ne Tork ster 
Sanne, Shay deste sak cle eckar, ( rand Central Annex, New York City, or to the 
FICTIONEERS! offices of New Theatre League at 55 W. 45th St., 
Our criticism—revision service will bring 7 you to the New York City. 
selling point. Send for FREE CIRCUI 


GEORGE ERIC KELTON 


autho Daeeeaniins atk Peg Coneditent Howard Sate of the Bute Syndicate, Dayton, 
Rm. 902 17 W. 45th St. m ¥. ¢. Ohio, will return to his desk September 1. Mr. 
Burba went to the Mayo Hospital for an emergency 
operation and a considerable amount of editorial 
WRITER'S TYPIST correspondence has gone unattended. We all wish 

Efficient service. RATES: Up to 5,000 words, 35c. Mr. Burba well, and deeply regret his illness. 


ver 5,000—30c. Includes carbon copy, extra first and 
last pages, proof reading and minor corrections. 


Am experienced public stenographer. Tuetdg? e 4 
HARRIET ISOBEL RICHARDSON The w riting Ww orld 
P. O. Box 1335 Tuscon, Arizona By Davi B. Hampton 
“Tare Harvest,’ a first novel by ELEANOR 
= PETERS on the Reynal & Hitchcock fall list, is 
Manuscripts Carefully Typed a grand story of farm life in Chile) HERBERT 























And Returned Promptly AGAR, winner of the Pulitzer Prize, is writing a 
Extra outside sheets and carbon free. Corrections in spell- history of the Democratic Party. OLIVER LA 
ing, punctuation and grammar. Proof read and mailed flat. alg 1: ° ° 
First copy on Hammermill 20-lb, bond. 40c per 1,000 words, FARGE is helping the Hopi Indians form a 


vy he A a a ee Tribal Council . . . and at the same time is 
enn Avenue gathering material for his new Houghton Mifflin 


RONALD F. KEELER BLOOMSBURG, FENNA. book. MARGARET CULKIN BANNING sailed 
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for Europe with her son and daughter to take a 
motor trip through the continent. GEORGE 
SELDES is summer vacationing in Vermont. 
Paramount recently purchased the picture rights 
to “Years Are So Long” by JOSEPHINE LAW- 
RENCE. GEORGE JEAN NATHAN to be 
Drama Editor of Esquire . . . beginning with the 
October issuee FRANK WATERS off to New 
Mexico. NUNNALLY JOHNSON too busy in 
his picture work to discuss magazine writing. 

If you haven’t read GENE FOWLER’S poem 
“A Blue Blood Tragedy” by all means do so. 
“Spy” by BERNARD NEUMAN is being put 
into Braille for the blind. CECIL ROBERTS 
completed his trilogy of English country life with 
his new book “Gone Afield”. CARL GLICK 
ace writer of Chinese stories, has been appointed 
to take charge of the playwriting group at the 
Writers’ Conference—at the University of Colo- 
rado—where Mr. Glick used to teach. WALTER 
DURANTY spurned a picture offer to return to 
Russia and write. ARTHUR GUITERMAN is 
spending the summer in Arlington, Vt. ROYAL 
BROWN has a book length novel in Cosmopolitan 
for the first time. PETER B. KYNE always locks 
himself up in a hotel to write a short story. 
VIRGINIA WATSON, assistant editor of Har- 
pers Magazine and author of “The Featherly” is 
spending her vacation in Mexico. AKSEL SAN- 
DEMOSE wrote his early books in Danish . 
his more recent ones are written in the Norwegian. 

MILT GROSS illustrated MARGARET LIN- 
DEN’S new book “Pasha the Persian.” DANIEL 
FROHMAN’S book “Encore” will be published 
by Kendall in the fall. RUSSELL DOUBLEDAY 
is off on a long leave of absence. HARRY 
MAULE is now in charge of Doubleday, Doran’s 
editorial department in the capacity of vice-presi- 
dent. “Pacific Adventure” by WILLARD PRICE 
was written in Japan where the author now lives. 
JOHN BUCHAN (Lord Tweedsmuir) writes 
some of his best work in trains and automobiles. 
“Jane Eyre’ was dramatised for the Theatre 
Guild by HELEN JEROME. PAUL GALLICO’S 
short story “Honey” will be filmed by Columbia. 
13,000 visitors will be accommodated at the Edu- 
cational Book Exhibit to be held at Columbia 
University during July. 

DONALD FRIEDE in California scouting new 
material for their future lists) D. A. DORAN 
made a five day trip to Hollywood regarding one 
of his next season stage plays. He will have five 
plays on Broadway this fall. PATSY RUTH 
MILLER turned writer and doing a novel and 
stage play. WALTER RAMSEY east to become 
editor of Photoplay and Movie Mirror, JANE 
CULVER author of ‘So Stood I” was married 
recently and is living in North Carolina. ALAN 
HYDER is black-and-white artist and his 
novel “Prelude to Blue Mountains” will be pub- 
lished this summer. J. B. PRIESTLY finished 
his novel “They Walk In The City” in Arizona 
. . . where he and his family spent last winter. 
He dedicates it to H. G. WELLS. 

BOGART ROGERS doing a serial-novel with 
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“SOLD A STORY 
FOR $75.00” 


Harry Savage writes us: “After I had completed Assignment 
8 of your Course I sold a story entitled “The Shadows of the 

















for $60.00 befc ore completing the course”. . 

s Miss Laura Treat. Every lesson was practical and 
worth while. I liked best the intimate criticism with the 
returned lessons.” e p 

May Hall Thompson writes, ‘‘Since finishing Dr. Burton's 
Course, I have sold 20 stories. The course is indeed thorough 
and practical.’ 

hese are jus st a few of the many reports of success from those 
who have had their writing aptitude stimulated and their ability 
trained by the 


Richard Burton Course 
in Creative Writing 


This complete, practical, up-to-date course brings you the 
expert guidance, rich experience and sound judgment of Dr. 
Ri chard Burton, famous literary critic, teacher and author. It 

ves you a splendid personal training and individual coaching. 
it saves you many months of tedious iruitless effort in develop- 
ing stories that sel t shows you how to write. The Short- 


Story, Article Writing and Newspaper Features are included. 
You also receive complete, personal criticism of eight of your 
short stories. 


FREE — Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 


Do you believe you may have an aptitude for writing that— 
properly developed and (Alec ies Men B+" enable you to make 
money in this fascinating work? Why not get 
the impartial, frank opinion of an expert critic? 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test tells you what you 
really want to know about your natural aptitude 
and present writing ability. 

Send today for this Test—no obligation, no 
salesman will call. 


Richard Burton Schools, Inc. 
802-6 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
manuscript typist with 8 years’ experience. Carbon 
copy furnished. Corrections in spelling, in gy 4 
—. gpm ag if desired. Scripts mailed Up 
to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25,000 words, 35e: ae 
53.000 words, 30c per 1,000. Poetry le per line. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 











© s 
Sale of Authors’ Supplies 
Kraft Envelopes; 28 Ib. 25 9x12 and 25 914x 12%, 
85c; 25 6x9 and 25 642 x 9%, 60c; 50 No. 10 and 50 
No. 11, 70c. Ribbons 40c each, 3 for $1.10. Carbon 
Paper 25 sheets for 25c. West. of §.- add 10%. 


SALE CLOSES AUG. 31. ORDER 
LEE E. GOOCH 
Dept. D. Box 202 Hernando, Miss. 











AGNES M. REEVE 


Reader, Critic, Author's Agent 


a en aaa CRITICISM 
REV —" 

TYPIN 

MARKETING FACILITIES 


We show writers how to slant their stories, articles, 
poetry, for certain publications, and teach beginners the 
new technique and how to meet editorial requirements. 
We maintain a Sales Department. 


Book Manuscripts 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 


Send for catalogue. 


Dept. D, Franklin, Ohio 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do 
only one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction 
ability, whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise 
only sincere work to make you ‘feel your fees to me 
were a very good investment. Honest diagnosis of your 
prospects; thorough constructive criticism of fiction and 
articles: a ‘‘one-man”’ course of instruction—no set pro- 
gram, but entirely determined by your individual needs 

No assistants, marketing, poetry, plays or scenarios. An 
intensive four-lesson course. Neither 4 no 40 lessons 
can cover fiction, but this Course aims to set you on your 
feet and teach you to walk alone, guarding against me- 
chanical ru les, meeting your individual needs. Back of 
me are 25 years as magazine editor (Adventure, Delin- 
eator, etc.) and 6 as independent teacher and critic; my 
standing is known particularly as finder and developer of 
new writers; my three books are standard. rite for 
Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 








TURN WASTE PAPER 
INTO MONEY! 


If you have on hand any stories that have gone the 
rounds and seem hopeless, why not send them to me to 
see what I can suggest to make them saleable? 30 


years editorial and publishing experience. Enclose 
return stamped envelope. 
A. E. SWETT Box 547 Biloxi, Miss. 














MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
er 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. 
xperienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 











DESPAIRING WRITERS-- 

who are afraid they never will 
sell a story or article-- 
Kindly write JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
P. 0. Box 41, Station "H", New 
York City, for SOME VERY IN- 
TERESTING FREE INFORMATION. 








“YES! NO READING FEES—!" 


On your Shorts or Novels submitted for possible COL- 





LABORATION. Only return Stage, for free reading, 
advice. If revisable, Professional Author of long ex- 
erience will FULLY RE BU ‘iL D for sm all charge 
SALES DEPT. for marketin 10% basis. SALES 


PROVE RESULTS! THIS M: ey Be YOUR CH ANC E 
FOR SUCCESS. Find out! 
CHARLES P. GORDON, “The Story Rebuilder” 


Hall Bidg., Dante, Va. 














SUCCESS IN WRITING 


Comes only after hard work. Why work needlessly when 
our practical and helpful service can shorten your labors? 
We make no promises as to being miracle workers, You 
owe it to your career to investigate this service. Send today 


for our FREE circular. 

ALL MANUSCRIPTS READ FREE—just enclose return 
postage. 

Public Speakers find our speech bureau of great help in 
the preparation of original material. A postcard brings 
complete details. 

Hunt up those “‘dud’’ manuscripts and let us see them— 
there may be a chance for sale in Canada 


Continental Speakers’ and Writers’ Bureau 
210 Fifth Ave., New York City 
EDITORIAL ROOMS: 


705 Railway Exchange Bldg., Montreal, Canada 
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FRANK MITCHELL 
Cc. FULTON 
OURSLER finding time to take over the duties 
of directing short story summer course at U. of 


an oriental background. 
DAZEY working on a stage play. 


Colorado. EDITH WILKERSON venturing out 
of the newspaper field to try radio. WM. SHIF- 
FRIN, field man for Hawks-Volck is brother of 
Irving, R. K. O. publicist. THYRA SAMTER 
WINSLOW commuting between New York and 
Hollywood. RUPERT HUGHES, with cane and 
two small dogs strolling on Los Feliz Blvd. IRVIN 
S. COBB likes acting but continues writing .. . 
it’s a habit, he says. 

PHILIP and EDMUND WYLIE are spending 
several weeks in Europe. Doubleday, Doran Co. 
pays tribute to the late PERCY HAMMOND by 
publishing a volume of interesting pieces written 
about Hammond by WALTER WINCHELL, 
ROBERT GARLAND, F. P. ADAMS, JOHN 
MASON BROWN, and other dramatic critics. 
The July Book-of-the-Month selection, “Gone 
With The Wind,” by MARGARET MITCHELL 
broke all records for advance sales in recent years. 
ELLEN GLASGOW is enthusiastic about it . . 
and says it will be widely read. I. A. R. WYLIE 
will spend a few weeks in her London house... 
then off she goes to Scotland for “‘A real holiday”. 
Each week the sales of “My Ten Years in A 
Quandary” by BOB BENCHLEY mount higher 
and higher . .. and it’s no wonder! Ph. D. 
Candidate, BARNETT B. LESTER, Cleveland 
and Boston writer, came to New York recently 
and sold a story to his 67th publication. He has 
been a contributor during the past seven years to 
newspapers, magazines and syndicates, has written 
for the radio, and has two books at the publishers 

. and he’s only 23! Anybody with that much 
ambition is bound to succeed. THOMAS CRA- 
VEN will edit a volume of the world’s great art 
masterpieces for Simon & Schuster. Dutton’s sum- 
mer list includes books by the daughters of two 
well-known writers. AUDREY LUCAS, daughter 
of E. V. LUCAS has a novel called “Friendly 
Relations,” and “A Good Time,” an autobiograph- 
ical travel book, is by LESLEY MERRICK, 
whose father is LEONARD MERRICK. 

Five friends of the late EDWIN ARLINGTON 
ROBINSON are collecting and editing a volume 
of his letters which Macmillan’s will publish. Since 
the organization of the firm of Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, a little more than two years ago, it has 
published a first novel each season. The first 
printing of “The Brothers Ashkenazt”’ by I. J. 
Singer is 10,000 copies. It’s a book which be- 
longs in the ranks of THOMAS MANN’S “The 
Magic Mountain” and “Kristin Lavransdatter” 
by SIGRID UNDSET. 

“Dark Conquest” the story of a blind man who 
finds happiness through the aid of a dog-guide, by 
WILLIAM HEYLIGER is a dramatic and ap- 
pealing book. “Benediction” by CLAUDE SILVE 
won the French Femina Prize. It is being pub- 
lished by Appleton-Century here . . . with a fore- 
word by EDITH WHARTON. CLAUDE G. 
BOWERS, U. S. Ambassador to Spain, in his new 
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book “Jefferson in Power” says that no president 
has ever been so greatly libeled as Jefferson. 
WARDEN LEWIS E. LAWES wrote the intro- 
duction to “Where Do I Go From Here?” It’sa 
book which discloses the inner life of a criminal 
. . . written by ROGER BENTON (ex-convict) 
in collaboration with ROBERT O. BALLOU. 
“Noah Pandre” is the first novel by SALMAN 
SCHNEOUR to be translated into English... 
and well worthy of the prestige. The story is 
told with much gusto, simplicity and appeal. 
HAROLD OBER has arranged with Claude Ken- 
dall, Inc. for the publication of BARBARA HED- 
WORTH’S new novel “Women Pretend”. Former 
Governor General of the Philippines, Theodore 
Roosevelt says of “The Commonwealth of the 
Philippines”: ‘Justice Malcolm’s book is well 
worth reading. The material is handled in such 
fashion as to make it interesting for those who do 
not know the Philippines as well as for those 
who do.” 

HARRY KEMP’S novel “Mabel Tarner: An 
American Primitive” will be published in October. 
CHARLES GRAYSON who has five books to his 
credit—the latest “The Sportsman’s Handbook”— 
hates to go to bed. 

Houghton Mifflin announce that they will publish 
A. S. W. ROSENBACH’S book dealing with adven- 
tures with books and manuscripts. “Tall Grew 
The Pines” a first novel by SIGMAN BYRD is an 
arresting human document .. . a story with a 
genuine American background. LUIGI PIRAN- 
DELLO is working on his autobiography. NEW- 
MAN LEVY is planning a book to be published 
in 1937 tentatively entitled “The Great Criminal 
Trials of History.” 

Cosmopolitan will serialize the autobiography 
of A. H. WOODS .. . written in collaboration 
with JACK GOODMAN and ALBERT RICE. 
Simon and Schuster will publish the book. JESSIE 
DOUGLAS FOX enjoys going to strange places 
to meet new people. ‘Morningside Heights” a 
first novel bp MASON WOOLFORD is typical of 
family life in Manhattan. This has been a grand 
season for “first novels” . . . another to add to 
the list is “Leading Lady” by RUTH MILLS. 

HARRIETTE SIMPSON whose first novel 
“Mountain Path,’ Covici Friede publishes in 
August gave herself five years in which to write. 
At the end of two years she finished a novel and 
had it accepted. Miss Simpson was a hill billy 
school teacher. FRANK MORLEY of Farber & 
Farber and brother of CHRISTOPHER MOR- 
LEY doing a sea novel. 

Editors are asking for shorter short stories. 
Keep them within four and five thousand words. 
RUPERT HUGHES is working on a film version 
of the lives of GEORGE and MARTHA WASH- 
INGTON. 

R. C. Sheriff’s newest novel, “Greengates,” is 
based on the fundamental values of human hap- 
piness . . . the story of a man who, with his wife, 
finds a new life after he thinks he is through. The 
novel is the first major work of R. C. Sheriff 
since his famous play “Journey’s End.” 
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Recommended by the 
American Library 
Association 


“The Writer's Market” 


. - - has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and _ accurate 

writer’s me. 2 directory is the 1936 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the fourth edition of The Writer’s Mar- 
ket since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Registrar of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 

Every responsible market for magazine fiction - 
pears in The 1936 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
from this book. 

ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

CD Send me postpaid one copy of ‘‘The 1936 Writer’s 
Market.”’ I enclose $3.00. 

(C0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me — one copy of 
“The 1936 Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4.00 
payment in full. 


RE as cine sons oevenges in darresonssees 
SR Cicticadwnch ea ouwanbeeieR aah eeaeue 
ich ocnnadinneanea weber State 
My subscription is 

OO new 0 renewal O extension 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers. 








Literary and Quality 


The American Mercury, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Paul Palmer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5 a year. “We like 
well wirtten articles on literary, political or gen- 
eral subjects, from five thousand to six thousand 
words long. Unusual and fully developed short 
stories, about five thousand words. Unusual short 
verse, about sonnet length. We do not use photo- 
graphs. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks, and pay $10 for verse ; 2c a word for prose ; 
upon acceptance.” 


The Forum and Century Magazine, 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. Henry Goddard 
Leach, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4 
a year. A magazine of controversy. ‘“‘We use 
short controversial articles, not longer than three 
thousand words. Short stories. In our ‘Personal 
Problem’ department we use articles such as prob- 
lems of sex, religion, marriage, or ‘in-law’ trouble. 
We do not use photographs. Poetry is used only 
as filler material. We report on manuscripts with- 
in three weeks and pay the usual rates on ac- 
ceptance.” 


The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Freda Kirchway, Joseph Wood Krutch, Max Ler- 
ner, Editors. Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5 a 
year. “We use short factual articles on political, 
economic and social questions of national and in- 
ternational interest in the news. Articles should 
not exceed 2400 words in length. We do not want 
photographs. Occasionally we use short poems. 
We report on manuscripts within a week and pay 
two cents a word on publication.” 


The New Masses, 31 East 27th Street, New York 
City. Joseph Freeman, Editor. Issued weekly; 
15c a copy; $4.50 a year. “We like articles, short 
stories, poetry showing consciousness of the social 
scene. Politically the magazine is Marxist. We 
use photographs, and occasionally verse. We ac- 
knowledge manuscripts on receipt, and pay on 
publication.” 


The New Republic, 40 East 49th Street, New 
York City. Bruce Bliven, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
15c a copy; $5.00 a year. ‘“‘We are pretty well 
bought up at present. We use timely, authoritate 
or personal experience with news tie-up articles, 
from one to two thousand words in length. News 
value is essential. Occasionally we use short stor- 
ies and sketches up to two thousand words, and 
short verse. No photographs. We report on 
manuscripts within a week and pay up to 2c a 
word on acceptance.” 





North American Review, 597 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. John Pell, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly ; $1 a copy; $4 a year. ‘‘We publish articles 
dealing with the American scene. Length, not 
particularly important as both short and long are 
used. Payment upon acceptance, 2c a word to 
established writers and lc a word to beginners. A 
short part of each issue is devoted to the latter. 
Poetry, 30c a line.” 


Scribner's Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Harlan Logan, Editor. Issued month- 
ly. ‘‘We use timely, factual articles on social, eco- 
nomic, or political aspects of American life—2500 
to 4000 words. Brief articles on new trends in 
manners and morals—1200 to 2500 words. Qual- 
ity fiction, 2000 to 6000 words. Sophisticated de- 
tective stories, 5000 to 40,000 words. Photographs 
of the American scene are used. Occasionally we 
publish verse of exceptional quality. We report 
on manuscripts within ten days, and pay good 
rates on acceptance.” 


The Spur, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Robert B. Renfro, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
50c a copy; $4 a year. “Sports and travel articles 
are wanted here, also some feature type articles 
about 1500 to 2500 words in length. Material 
should be presented in easy, interesting style; 
lively, not stiff. Much emphasis is placed on 
beautiful photos of any kind. We use very little 
verse. Manuscripts are acknowledged on receipt, 
then reported on within two weeks. Payment is 
on publication.” 


Story, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Whit Burnett and Martha Foley, Editors. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4 a year. Devoted to 
short stories of literary merit. ‘‘We publish only 
short stories of the utmost literary merit and 
vitality. We occasionally use articles of a general 
literary interest. No photographs; no verse. We 
report on manuscripts within ten days to two 
weeks, and pay a nominal rate.” 


Virginia Quarterly Review, One West Range, 
University, Virginia. Lambert Davis, Editor. Is- 
sued four times a year; 75c a copy; $3 a year. 
A serious magazine of discussion. ‘“‘We use essays 
and articles of all types; three or four short stories 
a year, of from 2000 to 5000 words. Verse. No 
photographs. We report on manuscripts at once, 
and pay $5 per page, upon date of publication. 
Poetry, 50c a line.” 
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Sport and Outdoor Journals 


Baseball Magazine, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. F. C. Lane, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2 a year. “We use general articles on 
professional baseball. No fiction. Length of arti- 
cles should be between 1500 and 2000 words. 
We use photographs, and occasionally verse. We 
pay one-half cent a word, on publication.” 


Dime Sports Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want 
sport stories of any length up to 15,000 words, 
and three months ahead of season. While the 
bulk of the book is devoted to head line sports 
we always have a slot for an off the trail story 
provided it has enough authentic sport plot and 
background. We use occasional fact articles writ- 
ten by big names in sport. Romance, wise-crack- 
ing first person sophistications, double-crossing 
managers of the black jack racket school will not 
be considered. Length of material is five to six 
thousand words for shorts, and ten to fifteen 
thousand words for novelettes.” 


Field and Stream, 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Ray P. Holland, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “Stories or articles 
about hunting and fishing or closely allied sub- 
jects. Length, 2500 to 3000 words. Photographs 
almost essential to acceptance. Occasionally we 
use poetry. We report on manuscripts within a 
week and pay one cent a word up, on acceptance.” 


Post Time, 443 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Mark Mellen, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $3 a year. “Our requirements include 
articles and fiction on horse racing, 2500 to 3500 
words ; former length preferred. Also photographs 
to illustrate the articles. Post Time is read by peo- 
ple who are thoroughly familiar with the sport of 
horse racing. Stories written by those who know 
nothing of the sport can not be accepted. Photo- 
graphs to illustrate articles are needed. We do 
not use verse. We report promptly and pay 1c 
a word, promptly on publication.” 


The Sporting News, Tenth and Olive Streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Edgar G. Brands, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $5 a year. “Feature 
stories on present and past figures in Organized 
Baseball, up to 2000 words. These are only con- 
sidered between October and May. We do not 
use fiction, poetry. Baseball news exclusively. Pho- 
tographs. We report within a month of receipt of 
manuscript, and pay up to $20 per article, de- 
pending on the value, on publication.” 


Sports Illustrated and The American Golfer, 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Ronald 
Kirkbride, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3 a year. ‘“‘We want articles on all sports, rang- 
ing in length from 1400 to 2000 words. Also 
locker-room shorts, profiles on obscure sport per- 
sonalities. Action and candid backstage photo- 
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MARKET 


MINDED? 


When | told my editor friends about my new 
agency, they gave me their good wishes—and 
ordered specific types of materials. Even though 
| have already sent them approximately $1,000 
worth of manuscripts, that's merely a drop in the 
bucket. | have calls for so wide a variety of stories 
that | would like to tell you about these editorial 
needs—and the more you write me about yourself, 
the better will | know what markets you are suited 
for, and what tips to pass on to you. 


Writers | helped, and still help, sell to practi- 
cally every type of market you can think of. The 
president of a national health organization has 
just commissioned me to form my own syndicate 
for the placement of his material in newspapers. 
My own published work ranges from a highbrow 
book to the action magazines. Helping several 
thousand authors has given me an intimate knowl- 
edge of practically every difficulty that can con- 
front you. As your agent, | shall guide you to 
markets and sales; as a writer myself, | understand 
your individual needs as only a writer can. 


If we've worked together before, | can promise 
you more personal attention than you reccived in 
the past. If you haven't as yet worked with me, 
find out for yourself how much my friendly and 
constructive interest means to your success. (If 
you have sold 5 manuscripts to recognized markets, 
send me a list of your sales. | have a special offer 
for you.) 


My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, 
detailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced 
marketing of your manuscripts are: $| for the first 4,000 
words; 50c per thousand words thereafter. No more than 
$24 for any book. Poems 50c each. Prompt reports. 
| am always pleased to see your revisions at no addi- 
tional charge. 


Send me your manuscripts now, and tell me 
about yourself. If you want more information 
about me, it's yours for the asking. When in New 
York this summer, drop in to see me at my new 
offices in the Ruppert Building. 


A. L. FIERST 


LITERARY AGENT 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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graphs. No verse. We report on manuscripts 
within a week, and pay according to merit, on 
publication.” 


Western Wild Life, 1830 Curtis Street, Denver, 
Colo. N. C. Ashley, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want strictly west- 
ern material that would apply to the Rocky Moun- 
tain states only. Stories and articles covering 
hunting, fishing, camping, recreation, old west 
stories, cow boy stories, Indian stories. Prefer 
stories based on facts and colored to read with in- 
terest, if and when necessary. Manuscripts of 
from 2000 to 6000 words preferred. Photographs 
should be clear, sharp action pictures. No verse. 
We report on manuscripts immediately, but do not 
ordinarily pay for material.” 

Syndicates 

Jordan Syndicate, Keith-Albee Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. I. A. Jordan, Editor. ‘We are a 
photographs service and use photographs suitable 
for rotogravure illustrations. We buy on a fifty- 
fifty basis.” 

Literary Features, 4333 Castello Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Walter L. Dennis, Editor. ‘‘We use 
romantic adventure, western, detective and mystery 
serials, and clean love serials, from 60,000 to 
80,000 words. We have a special need for west- 
ern serials of that length. We do not want photo- 
graphs or poetry. We report in about two weeks 
and pay 50% domestic and 40% foreign royalties, 
semi-annually. Sometimes outright purchase by 
special arrangement.” 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 345 Hudson 
Street, New York City. R. H. Waldo, Editor. “We 
use short stories of 1000 to 3000 words, with good 
plots. We can not use stories of lengths in be- 
tween. Payment on publication. We are not in- 
terested in feature material. No photographs; no 
poetry. We report within ten days and pay Yec 
a word and up, on publication.” 


Matz Feature Service, 523 Weiser Street, Read- 
ing, Penna. R. Stanley Matz, Editor. “We are 
in the market for good western stories suitable for 
pulp magazines, containing not more than five 
thousand words. They must be written with a real 








PLAYWRIGHT FOR SALE 


Prize winning Yale Pl 
plays; professional ac 
cently playreader larg 
tailed play criticis 
Nominal rates 

dramatic dialos 
This is no s¢ 
believably reasonable 


Box 405, CHAPEL HILL, 



















NORTH CAROLINA 











SEND ME YOUR GAG IDEAS 
CASH IN ON YOUR SENSE OF HUMOR 


32 Checks sent to, collabor tors in July I market your sal 
able ideas. NC OST. 1 split the check as high as 50 
FREE criticism a your ideas. Read my article in Apr 
Writer's Digest Stamped addressed envelope required, 


DON ULSH 









$$$ $ 
443 Wrightwood CHICAGO 
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We also use feature articles 
on Household Helps, Beauty Hints, Unique Fea- 
tures, and Unique Photographs suitable for all 
kinds of magazines. 


western atmosphere. 


“We especially desire stories dealing with railroads 
and railroading, with a human interest appeal, and 
would appreciate having them written by a person 
familiar with this kind of work. We report on 
manuscripts thirty days after publication. 


N.C. }. C. News Service, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Dr. Robert A. Ashworth, Editor. 
A religious syndicate. ‘“‘We use timely religious 
No photographs, no verse. We re- 
port within one week and pay Y2c a word on 
publication.” 


news stories. 


News Service Bureau, P. O. Box 497, Dayton, 
Ohio. L. W. Simpson, Editor. “‘We can use such 
features and illustrated articles of nation-wide in- 
terest as sensational stories, timely articles, modern 
inventions (Popular Mechanics type) sports, hu- 
mor, satire, also Satevepost and Liberty type arti- 
cles. Lengths from one to two thousand words. 
Trade news includes salesmanship, advertising, 

s, 1000 to 1500 words, not neces- 
arily with photographs, except in fashions. Pho- 
tographs, 5x7, or 8x10, glossy photoprints to ac- 
company articles. No poetry. We report on manu- 
scripts within ten days, and pay Yac to 2%c a 
word on acceptance.” 


fashions. Lengths 


North Jersey News Bureau, 230 Washington 
Street, Orange, N. J. M. G. Stevenson, Editor. 
“About ninety-five per cent of our copy comes 
from staff members. From a newspaper stand- 
point we cover our territory like a blanket and a 
f 





ree lance stands small chance of selling us copy 
that we have not already obtained. We handle 
some trade journal features from free lances, 
however, very little because we only sell to a 
selected list of journals that pay on acceptance 
and pay promptly. The copy we obtain from 
free lancers is on assignment from queries sent to 
is. We do not consider unsolicited copy sent to 
is; we require queries and if we give assignments 
on same the writers can assume that we have mar- 
kets for the articles. We use photographs only as 
illustrations for features. No poetry. We pay on 
a fifty-fifty basis, after publication.” 


Science Service, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. Watson Davis, Editor. ‘“‘We 
use short, fully authenticated science news articles. 
No poetry. We pay lc a word on acceptance.” 


Tager Photos, 412 First St., S. E., Washington, 
D. C. Louis Tager, Editor. ‘We buy travel pho- 
tographs, foreign countries, showing natives at 
work or play, foreign customs, occupations, and 
mode of living. Pictures must have human inter- 
est or figures. Material used is very similar to that 
appearing in the National Geographic, Asia, and 
travel magazines Also use lots of foreign costume 
pictures, preferably girls doing something. Have 
no use for spot news pictures, such as murders, 
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fires, or disasters. We pay from one dollar to five 
dollars each, depending on subject, quality, and 
demand.” 

Ullman Feature Service, Chandler Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. William Ullman, Editor. ‘We need 
little outside material and therefore buy little. We 
will, however, give careful consideration to any 
features submitted, though we are not at the mo- 
ment a good prospect for sellers. We pay on 
acceptance, and pay in accordance with our esti- 
mate of what a piece of copy is worth to us. 
Our features run from 500 to 2500 words and 
carry from one to three illustrations—photographs. 
We report on manuscripts within a week.” 


United Feature Syndicate, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. ‘“‘We buy original first-run short 
stories, one thousand to fifteen hundred words in 
length. We report as soon as possible and pay 
ten dollars for short short stories, after accept- 
ance.” 


Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Myron S. Blumenthal, Edi- 
tor. “We are now chiefly a news agency func- 
tioning through staff correspondents. Unsolicited 
manuscripts will be considered although we sug- 
gest that writers with some knowledge of business 
papers first write to us to inquire concerning our 
current requirements. We use photographs of 
good merchandise displays—windows or interiors. 
We generally pay following publication.” 


Verse Markets 


College Verse, The University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. Joseph Warren Beach, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; November through May; thirty 
cents an issue; two dollars a year. ‘‘We use verse 
of any length and any form. Only members of 
the College Poetry Society are eligible to con- 
tribute. We pay $1 a page, on publication.” 


The Step Ladder, 4917 Blackstone Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Flora Warren Seymour, Editor. 
Issued monthly, except July and August; 20c a 
copy; $2 a year. “We use prose articles, 1000 
words in length; and only the best obtainable in 
poetry. No photographs. We do not pay for 
material.” 


Smoke, P. O. Box 335, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land. S. V. Mitchell, David C. DeJong, Editors. 
Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1 a year. “We 
want all kinds of poetry, especially of younger 
poets. Non-stereotyped preferred. Length, ten 
to sixty lines. We report within three weeks, if 
possible, and pay a nominal sum on publication.” 

Spirit, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. John 
Gilland Brunini, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 35c 
a copy; $2 a year. ‘“‘We use only poems. We 
report within three weeks and pay 20c a line, on 
publication.” 

Vespers, 966 East 25th Street, Paterson, New 


Jersey. Henry Picola, Editor. Issued weekly; 15c 
a copy; $6.50 a year. ‘“‘We use poetry by well 
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_ 
Beginners 
Only 
gi 
ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 


of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course tn Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted 
and trained. 


The purposeof this Beginner’sCourse 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly 
explain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months, 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will 
they be able to do stories offhand for 
the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few se- 
crets of professtonal writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial style. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual tn- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned tothose students notowning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH Street 
Cincinnati, Ox10 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back gaurantee on all enrollments. 



























































I am particularly interested in those 
writers who have completed a course 
in writing. 

The course has taught you how to get 
your ideas on paper in a proper, tech- 
nical manner. But, did it include the 
business angle of SELLING? 

Writing and selling are two distinct 
activities, each calling for special 
talents. My sales plan, being based on 
sound business principles, WILL SELL 
properly written work. 

A postal will bring it to you. I would 
appreciate your telling me which course 
you have completed. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


MANUSCRIPT SALES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


644 West Garfield Blvd., Chicago, III. 
15 Park Row, Suite 1230, New York City. 











EXPERT TYPING 


Manuscripts mailed flat, extra carbon copy and _ first 
page included. Rates 30 cents per thousand words. 
Efficient, prompt service. 


KATIE LOU BRANTLY 
Route 3 ee A N. C. 


THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 

Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 

the way to success for YOU. My clients write me con- 

tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 

—_ a tance | for publication. I revise, 

h, and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 

soe to you typed and with carbon copy. sen 

one dollar per thousand words. Books, 60 cents per 
thousand words. 


EDITH M. NAILL - = = Edgerton, Missouri 




















SEND FOR 


FREE CHART 
“DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERS" 


and particulars of one-volume edition of 
Sholl’s Humanitome, the applied thesaurus. 


Verbs of Action, a 40-page, 7”x9” book, over 
7000 action terms classified and defined, will 
be sent with the chart for 50c. Every writer 
needs it. Address Dept. D, 

THE VERBIS PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 133, FLUSHING, NEW YORK 
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known poets only, living in America and abroad. 
Our preference is for rhymed lyrics up to sixteen 
lines, but we use various types and lengths, in- 
cluding free verse. We award ten dollars every 
year for the best sonnet published in our pages. 
Poems are published promptly after acceptance. 
Book reviews from experienced reviewers are paid 
for. Give names of publications in which your 
reviews have appeared. Only poetry book reviews 
will be considered. We accept fine line drawings 
from accomplished artists. We report within five 
days on material submitted.” 

Voices, 559 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Harold Vinal, Editor. Issued quarterly; 40c a 
copy; $2 a year. ‘‘No material considered during 
summer. Poetry used in traditional forms. Very 
little umrhymed verse. No prose accepted. No 
photographs. We report within a week, but 
make no payment.” 

Westward, A National Magazine of Verse, 990 
East Fourteenth Street, San Leandro, California. 
Hans A. Hoffmann, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c 
a copy; $2 a year; $3 for two years. “We use 
verse of any kind and length, and an occasional 
short short story. No photographs. We report 
on manuscripts at once, but do not pay for ma- 
terial published.” 

Wings, A Quarterly of Verse, 939 Woodycrest 
Avenue, New York City. Stanton A. Coblentz, 
Editor. Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1 a year. 
“We want poems, lyrics preferred, unusual limit, 
40 to 50 lines. Book reviews of current books of 
verse; articles of from 1000 to 1500 words on 
neglected poets who are no longer living. No 
material desired before September 15th. We do 
not want photographs. We report within two or 
three weeks and pay only in prizes.” 

Kephrs, 966 East 25th Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Henry Picola, Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy ; 
$1 a year. ‘We use poetry from well-known poets 
and unknown poets living in America and abroad, 
accepting alike from subscribers and non-subscrib- 
ers. We prefer poetry under sixteen lines. We 
award a cash prize of fifty dollars for the best oil 
painting submitted to us with a poem attached 
to it. This prize is given every year. Book re- 
views from experienced reviewers are paid for upon 
publication. Give names of publications in which 
your reviews have been accepted. We consider 
fine line drawings from professional artists. We 


” 


report within seven days. 


Book Publishers 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Editor for general trade books, 
H. S. Latham; Juvenile books, Doris S. Patee; 
Religious books, Ellen F. Shippen ; Medical books, 
J. N. Myers ; College text-books, T. C. Morehouse ; 
Educational text-books, P. A. Knowlton. ‘We 
are interested in books of merit in all divisions of 
literature. Good non-fiction, in the fields of bi- 
ography, travel, the American scene, world prob- 
lems, religion, economics, science, etc. Novels 
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characters and_back- 
historical, or romantic. 


written about authentic 
grounds, either realistic, 
Unusual mystery novels. The juvenile department 
considers material for children of all ages. Poetry 
of high literary quality. We publish on a royalty 
basis.” 

Manthorne @ Burack, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Leonard Worcester, Editor. 
“We use book-length, non-fiction material, either 
biography, art, science, educational. Fiction and 
verse we rarely accept. We pay on a royalty 
basis, payable semi-annually.” 


Trade Journals 

Air Conditioning and Oil Heat, 232 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. P. E. Fansler, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “We 
want news. We seldom get acceptable material 
for feature stories except from the trade. We use 
photographs only to illustrate feature stories. No 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks, 
and pay 30c a column inch on publication.” 


25 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. Wm. Arthur Lee, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use news, merchan- 
dising and technical articles relating to sale or 
installation of flat glass, mirrors, store fronts, fix- 
tures, autoglass, stained and carved glass, etc. 
Short items up to 500 or 800 words, for which 
we pay from Y2c to lc a word. Also local news, 
interviews, foreign news, trends, etc., of interest to 
readers, for which we pay Yec a word. Occasion- 
ally we accept photographs. We report within a 
week, and pay on publication.” 


Ice and Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. J. F. Nickerson, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $3 a year. “We want news 
items—any unusual applications of refrigeration ; 
outstanding or notable installations of ice making 
or refrigerating machinery, including air condition- 
ing. Articles on merchandising of ice or ice refri- 
gerators. Maximum length of articles, unless un- 
der exceptional circumstances is 1000 to 1500 
words. Photographs. We report within a few 
days after receipt of manuscripts, and pay on pub- 
lication.” 


The Oil Weekly, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, 
Texas. Warren L. Baker, Editor. Issued every 
Monday; 15c a copy; $2 2 year. “The only ma- 
terial we purchase is engineering or technical arti- 
cles on production and pipe line problems or de- 
velopments of the oil industry. Best source of 
material is the oil fields themselves, where the 
data may be obtained on interesting operations. 
The type articles most likely to be favorably re- 
ceived are those dealing with methods actually 
used in overcoming some operating problem, or 
describing operating practices in certain areas that 
may be different or new, or descriptions of new 
pipe line or producing plants. We use photo- 
graphs accompanying technical articles. We re- 
port on manuscripts immediately, and pay one 
cent a word to two cents a word, on acceptance.” 


verse. 


Glass Digest, 2 
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If your Manuscript is salable in its original version, I imme- 
diately contact Editorial Buyers for you. But if your Manu- 
script is not salable as you have written it, we go to market 
via a Nathale Collaboration, 70% of the cost of which is paid 
not by you but by the Editor who buys your script. You 
receive 70% of the Proceeds. I receive 20% of the Proceeds 
for Creative Assistance plus 10% of the Proceeds for my 
Sales Service. Your original Manuscript supplies the Story 
Idea. The Nathale (pronounced Nath—al’) Studios supply 
the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that live; nene, 
original plot structures; true-to-life dialogue, etc. Scripts 
may be submitted in any form. Only your name appears as 
the Author. © courses or criticisms for sale. Nation-wide 
sales contac ts. When Collaboration begins, your Manu- 
script is Re-created, Developed, and Ghost-written in the 
Nathale Studios. For Reading and Report, enclose $1 for 
each 3,000 words or fraction thereof. After 40,000 words 
enclose $14 regardless of length. Recommended by writers, 
editors, and publishers everywhere. 





FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


the following Affidavit has been acknowledged by a duly author- 
ized Notary Public: ‘‘The undersigned affiant deposes and says 
that Nathale Clients, Collaborators, and Affiliates have ap- 
peared in Liberty, Collier’s, True Story, Love Story, Household, 
Sweetheart, Modern Romances, Western Trails and other lead- 
ing publications. Subscribed and Sworn to before me this 11th 
day of May, 1936. Mattie G. Stirling, Notary Public.’’ 


N. RALPH NATHALE Sikoxer sincP S529) 


814—44th Avenue San Francisco, California 




















MIND POWER 





A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness. 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all ob- 
stacles with a new energy you have overlooked. 
The Rosicrucians know how, and will help you ap- 
ply the greatest of all powers in man’s control. Create 
health and abundance for yourself. Write for Free 


book, “The Secret Heritage.” It tells how you may re- 
ceive these teachings for study and use. It means the 
dawn of a new day for you. Address: Scribe M.M.T. 


The Rosicrucians 
San Jose —AMORC— CALIFORNIA 


“The Rosicrucians are NOT a religious organization” 
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as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want —to get ahead 
faster—if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
position — read “Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. 

This new bocklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 
earning er. 

It also earinine how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one of the 
many branchesof Advertising. To read this booklet should 
prove to be an evening well spent 

Send your name and address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 


PAGE- DAVIS. SCHOOL oF ag ee 











3601 Michigan Ave Dept. 305-C Chicago, tl. 
Send FREE booklet * Suc cess in aa ertising’’, and full information, 
Name -_.- . _— -————_—— 
Address woe a cen 
City State. — 
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POETS: $100—CASH PRIZES—$100 


Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for 1936 PRIZE 
PROGRAM, which gives details of $25 quarterly prizes, 
monthly contests, Book Publication Contests, Free Anthology 
Plan, Help Yourself Handbooks, Handwriting Analysis, etc. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c copy, $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 











FREE MARKET SUGGESTIONS 


to our clients. Prompt typing service. Your manuscripts 
neatly and accurately typed on 20-lb. bond paper, carbon, 
extra first and last sheets, mailed flat, 40c per 1,000 
words, 20% off for 20,000 or more words. Minor correc- 
tions, If desired. e pay return postage. You will be 
pleased with our PERSONALIZED service. 


CHICAGS MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
846 Ainsiie Chicago 


FAIR ENOUGH? 


TYPING—You want the best; I have it. On your first 
ms. send only 20 cents a thousand words (which in- 
cludes postage one way), state if you want your original 
returned, and I’ll prove my claim. 


DEL REY MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Box 731, Franklin Station WASHINGTON, D. C. 























FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1,000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my services will sell ’em. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
KENTUCKY 





REPTON, 








is — af _ Os Ob Oh _ Ge Os A OS 
-Story Writing 
How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
DR. ESENWEIN Writing, Article Writing, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful expert- 
ence in the home study field. 


Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 






























Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest 
practical advice ; real teaching. 
Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
JRITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 
Write today. 









The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 






WRITER’S 


DIcEsT 


Packing and Shipping, 30 Church Street, New 
York City. Mr. C. M. Bonnell, Jr., Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “Our magazine 
is mostly staff written, but we are interested in see- 
ing well-written, helpful articles on traffic man- 
agement and shipping room supervision. For ex- 
ample, articles on shipping room layout and man- 
agement methods, how material is packed for 
shipping, how transportation damage is reduced. 
We are not interested in trucking fleet or storage 
warehouse stories, except if directly concerned 
with shipping systems of large manufacturers. 
Writers must know this field. Our circulation be- 
ing among trained executives, we do not want 
vague, generalized, amateurish material. We want 
crisp, factual articles. Interesting photographs in- 
crease the chance of acceptance. We pay from 
50c to one dollar for photos and Yc a word for 
articles, on acceptance.” 


The Paper Industry, 333 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Harry E. Weston, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We use 
articles with a specific slant to the manufacturing 
aspects of pulp and paper making Must be au- 
thoritative. Photographs. We report on manu- 
scripts promptly, and pay Y2c a word, immediately 
after publication.” 


The Petroleum Engineer, P. O. Box 1589, Dal- 
las, Texas. K. C. Sclater, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $2 a year; $3 for two years. “We 
are interested in technical and semi-technical arti- 
cles on methods, practices, or processes in drilling 
production, refining, natural gasoline, and pipe 
line branches of the petroleum industry. Articles, 
500 words to 3500 words, preferably accompanied 
by illustrations such as charts, drawings, or photo- 
graphs. We are also interested in items of imme- 
diate interest to operating men in the afore men- 
tioned branches of the petroleum industry. We 
report on manuscripts within a month after receipt, 
and pay from $7.50 to $10 a page—usually within 
a month after publication.” 


The Wooden Barrel, 511 Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Lynn C. Mahan, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We use articles from 1000 to 2500 
words, on industries which use barrels ; advantages 
of barrels as shipping containers; odd or unusual 
markets for barrels ; interviews with shipping man- 
agers of large firms telling why they prefer to 
ship products by barrel, etc. Stories should be 
illustrated with pictures showing barrels in use. 
Also we need short ‘News of Trade’ items about 
cooperate purchases, etc. Wherever possible, ma- 
terial should stress strength, reliability, etc., of 
barrels. We advise writers to query us before 
writing articles, to eliminate duplication of ma- 
terial and enable us to point out angles we wish 
incorporated into the article. We also like photo- 
graphs showing unusual uses of barrels, for which 
we pay from $1 to $4 each. We report on manu- 
scripts within ten days, and pay Yac to le a word 
for feature stories; Yac for ‘News of the Trade’ 
items, on publication.” 
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OWN A BRAND-NEW 


GENUINE LATEST MODEL & 


NEW ROYA! 


DURING SEPTEMBER 


Special Low-cost Purchase Plan and Man 
Coupon Brings Full Information 


Royal offers the greatest value of its entire 
history—the finest line of portables ever developed 
at prices which a few years ago would have been 
impossible. 

The New Royal Portable is faster to operate 
and easier—yes, ACTUALLY EASIER THAN 
WRITING BY HAND. And it includes such 
famous features as Royal’s exclusive Touch Con- 
trol*, Finger Comfort Keys, Centralized Controls, 
Complete Dust Protection, Accelerating Type-bar 


* Trade-mark for key tension device. 


=. 


PORTABLE 


Other Advantages. 
age lip and Mail Today 


Action, and many other improvements exclusive 
with Royal. 

Have you used an office typewriter? You 
have! Then you'll find it just as easy to use 
the New Royal Portable—for the keyboard and 
action are the same. 

But the best thing to do is to see this New 
Royal—try it—in your own home if you wish. 
It’s at your local Royal Portable dealer’s store 
right now. The coupon is for your convenience. 








Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 
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Please give me details concerning special 

low- ch New Royal Port- 
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“How do I get my 
Start as a Writer?” 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; 
there is no reason to think you can’t write until 
you have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first 
attempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Under- 
stand how to use words. Then you can construct 
the word-buildings that now are vague, misty 
shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lard- 
ner, just to mention a few, all first learned to use 
words at a newspaper copy-desk. And the News- 
paper Institute Copy-Desk Method is today help- 
ing men and women of all ages to develop their 
writing talent helping them gain their first 
little checks of $25, $50, $100. 


“Took the N. I. A. course at eighteen. 
Today at twenty-two am Assistant 
Eastern Advertising Manager of The 
Billboard, and editor of Ad-vents, 
monthly newspaper of the Association 
of Advertising Men of New York. 
Have just sold a story to Famous De- 
tective Cases for $185. So as an ad 
man and author permit me to say, ‘If 
you want to write ad copy or fiction, 
wy KN. t. a” 
JOSEPH G. CSIDA, JR., 

3063 Williamsbridge Rd., Bronx, N. Y. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of An 
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When a magazine returns a story, one never kn ws e rea 





reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste giving con- 
structive criticism. 

The N. I. A, tells you where you are wrong and why, and 
shows you what to do about it 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a uniqt te Writir g Ar 












cute observ i 
tion, etc. You'l enjoy taking this test 
coupon below al see what  our_ Editors 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 








Send me, without cost or 
Writing Aptitude Test and sia n 
tion abc writing for profit as promised in 
the Writer’s Digest September 
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The Forum 


I’m enjoying your magazine and really profiting 
by it. There’s a lot of good stuff in it, not only 
for the beginner but also for the writer who has 
come part of the way along. During the past ten 
months my fiction has appeared in Collier's, Lib- 
erty, Esquire, Canadian Home journal, Farmer’s 
Wife, The Family Circle and others. I have pub- 
lished four novels, the last of which was “All Six 
Were Lovers,’ issued by Dodd, Mead. Through 
NEA Service I have also released four news- 
paper serials in the past year. 

The other evening I was aroused by my 
wife as I sat in a stupor gazing at a very blank 
sheet of paper inserted in my typewriter. 

“There is,” she said, “a man to see you.” 

I sighed. “A man” meant that I didn’t know 
him, whether friend or enemy. He might be a 
bill collector, an insurance agent, a polite burglar, 
or any of a dozen like professions. Of only one 
thing was I certain: he would not be an editor 
wanting to buy old manuscripts. 

Proceeding into the other room I found “a 
man” in a chair, with a cigarette, both of which 
had been offered by my wife. (She was given Hell 
for this later). He did me the courtesy of rising 
and extending his hand. 

“You don’t know me,” he announced, rather 
needlessly, and added his name. “I’ve heard of 
you, of course.” 

Ah, then I knew. He was one of those. 

I’m not going to give you the actual conver- 
sation that took place. I’m going to give you his 
remarks, all right, but not the replies I really 
made. I’m a gentle soul, so the statements ascribed 
to me herewith are only those I wanted to 
make—and didn’t have the nerve to make. 

Me: You haven’t really heard of me at all. 
fact, you’ve never read a line of anything I’ve 
ever written. What has happened is that a friend 
of a friend of mine has said, “You want to 
write? Why don’t you see this fellow Jones? He 
seems to sell some of his stuff, but God knows 
how.” Now because I’m more available than God, 
you're here. 

Him: I’ve wanted to do some writing for a long 
time, but I’ve never really got serious about it until 
lately. I’ve got some time on my hands now and 
I thought I might as well get into it. 

Me: Oh, you did, did you? You’ve got a few 
hours, so you’re going to dash off a couple of 
great American novels and an immortal short story 
or two. In a minute you'll be telling me that you 
doubt if your stuff would be suitable for the pop- 
ular magazines. It'll be too subtle. 

Him: Is it true that editors read the stories of 
an unknown writer? 

Me: Of course it’s not true. 
Hughes, for instance. 


You take Rupert 
The minute he was born 
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The opportunity for new writers is 
it has been 
years. In September, 1932, there 
were only 51 pulp magazines; today 
there are 114, Other magazines have 
increased in proportion. 





OU DID /” 


Before Stella Spencer came to me she had worked 
unsuccessfully with other agents and critics. She enrolled 
with me for three months’ collaboration and before the 
period had expired I made her first sale. She has since 
sold to three different western-romantic magazines and 
editors are asking for more copy from her. She is ready 
now to go on and be one of the “big” names in 


this field. 





| Have Helped Writers Succeed 


with all types of stories ; action western, detective, 
literary, syndicate, juveniles and smooth paper. 
Whatever your forte, I can help YOU, too. 


Last Year | Made "First" Sales 
For 31 of 35 Writers 


who worked with me for three months. So far this year 
I’ve started 23 writers successfully on the road to 
authorship. On the basis of past results the chances of 
your making a “first” sale by a three months’ collab- 
oration period with me are five out of six—compare! 


Write for Details About My Methods Which 


Produce Such Exceptional Results 





If you want to get an idea of the kind of help you'll get 
from me, send me first a single manuscript for criticism. 


The fee ($3 for stories under two 
thousand words, $5 for stories of 
two thousand to five thousand 
words, $1 per thousand there- 
after) will be refunded if the 
story is salable as it reaches me. 
If it isn’t, Pll tell you why and, 
if it has possibilities, will make 
suggestions for revision looking 
toward a sale to a definite market. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score 


Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


550 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 





NEW YORK CITY 


Send a three cent 
stamp and I'll mail 
you free, SHORT 
STORY FUNDA. 
MENTALS, a valu- 
able booklet on the 
technique of today’s 
fiction. 
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$12,000 
A YEAR 


is what some of our clients earn from 
their writing, and we want to help more 
writers break into the same class. We 
charge no fees after making five sales 
for you; we work with you on a straight 
10% commission basis. 


CASHEL POMEROY, our Editorial Director, 
who in his eighteen years of editing Young's 
Magazine helped thousands of writers, will 
read your manuscripts personally. His expert 
advice is available on any material you send in. 


SALES: Our six years’ active selling exper- 
ience backs every submission we make to 
editors. We know the right markets; personal 
contacts keep us informed of current editorial 
requirements in the magazine and the book 


field. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM: If your story 
does not quite make the grade, we tell you 
how you can make it salable. We are as 
anxious to market your story and earn our 
commission as you are to sell it. 


EDITORIAL REWRITING: We do our own 
editorial rewriting on manuscripts we consider 
worthwhile—on a straight percentage basis, in 
no case exceeding thirty per cent of the pro- 
ceeds. We get nothing for our additional work 
if the story fails to sell. 


RATES: $1.00 for manuscripts up to 2,000 
words; 50c per thousand thereafter up to 
50,000 words. $25.00 for any length over 
50,000 words. Poems, 50c each. Your initial 
fee refunded from our ten per cent commis- 
sion upon sale. 


Let us help you with your problems. 
Information on request. 


International Publishing 
Service Cempany 


307 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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editors said, “Gosh, there’s Rupert Hughes” and 
began to clamor for his stuff. It was the same way 
with Joseph Hergesheimer. None of these guys 
whose names you see in all the magazines were 
ever unknown. They just popped up. 

Him: What about an agent? 

Me: Well, what about one? I think mine’s 
swell, but what’s that got to do with it? 

Him: Is it easier to sell through an agent? 

Me: It’s a cinch. Editors will buy very lousy 
stories from an agent. If you have an agent you 
don’t even have to write. Your agent just pulls 
stuff out of the air and tacks your name on it. 
Assuredly, my friend, you ought to have an agent. 
You ought to have two. If I thought it would con- 
fuse you any more I’d tell you this: some of the 
best writers have agents, and some of the best 
ones don’t have agents. 

Him: I’ve got a swell plot idea if I can just 
get it down. You see, this bby— 

Me: I don’t want to hear it. 

Him: . . . goes to the country, and he meets 
this girl, and... 

Me: I said I don’t want to hear it. It won’t 
mean a damn thing until you get it down, as you 
say. And God knows I don’t want to read it 
then, either. When a writer has time to read— 
which isn’t often, you sap—he likes to read some- 
thing by somebody who’s spent long enough at a 
typewriter to know what it’s all about. If I were 
a rich author I’d set aside an hour a day to read 
manuscripts by aspiring authors. But I’m not a rich 
author. I’m a working author—and anyhow I 
don’t believe you’re an aspiring author anyhow. If 
you were you'd be at home writing instead of sit- 
ting here hoping you'll discover that it’s all very 
easy if you know the right people—or have a 
magician for an agent. 

Him: After you began writing how long did it 
take you to sell your first story? 

Me: Not very long, but it took a hell of a long 
time after that to sell the second one—and longer 
than that to sell the third. 

Him: (Suddenly). I just remembered. My wife’s 
sitting outside in the car. 

Me: Well, for the love of Mike go and join 
her—and then drive the car away from here. I’m 
sure she just knows that you could write something 
if only you got down to it, because you say the 
cleverest things, and surely you could do better 
than most of the stuff she reads. 

But of course what happened was that I, being 
the sap, said, “I’m sorry. Why don’t you ask her 
to come inside?” And the wife did come inside, 
and they stayed until eleven o'clock. I went to 
bed that night in high heat, with the page still 
blank in the typewriter. 

Now I don’t mean to convey the impression 
that I am harried day and night. The people who 
have never read anything by Nard Jones could 
carry a national election by a landslide. If such 
tormentors as the above were really admirers I 
might, being human, bear up under the strain. 
But the cold fact is that they are the direct 
antithesis. Most of them carry a cold contempt 
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for what you have written—if they have read it 
at all. You see, usually they haven’t tried it yet 
and are sure they could do so much better. Their 
hope is to gain, by impolite probing on your 
time, to find some simple entrance into author- 
ship. It is such a forlorn hope—and God knows 
you would, to be rid of them, help them out will- 
ingly if you could. 

And there is no longer any reason why they 
should make themselves a nuisance. There is the 
WriTErR’s Dicest—and, believe me, I recommend 
it, quickly and sincerely. They also are man- 
ufacturing very excellent typewriters at reasonable 
prices, to sell on easy terms. The supply of white 
paper is still sufficient. There are more mag- 
azines than ever before. Editors are still looking 
for stories. 

All that remains for these people to do is to get 
into a room by themselves, shut the door softly— 
and write. 

Or let somebody do it that wants to. 


Narp JONEs, 
2206 Louisa St., Seattle, Washington. 


True Story About True Story 


Over a period of two years a woman in the 
south sold five stories to True Story magazine. 
Recently the business office remarked that none 
of her checks had been cashed. Following a de- 
tailed investigation it was discovered that over 
two years ago the lady borrowed a certain sum 
from a middle-western uncle on the plea that she 
thought she could earn money writing and pay it 
back. Each check she received she endorsed 
over to her uncle. He, being the kind of uncle 
you read about, held her checks with the inten- 
tion of making them a present to her when her 
entire debt was paid. She was within a hundred 
dollars of complete payment when the investiga- 
tion revealed his thrilling if somewhat ill-managed 
generosity. “Can I still cash the checks?” she 
wrote hysterically. She could.—And did. 

From Fulton Oursler’s Sandalwood Herald. 





Sir: 

Here are the details on the new Street and 
Smith magazine Hardboiled, on sale at all news- 
stands by the 15th of September, at 25c. It is 
an all fiction magazine. 

The stories will appeal probably more to men 
than to women—indeed, Hardboiled is being ad- 
vertised as, “The only fiction magazine for men 
with grown-up minds.” 

Stories can run from 1,000 to 5,000 words, 
and on very rare occasions to 7,000. While they 
must be of high literary value, they must from 
the first word to the last offer entertainment, 
whether that entertainment be of a dramatic or 
a humorous trend. 

The stories must reflect life as it really is, and 
not as one’s Aunt Emma would like it to be— 
realistic stuff well told and well and forcefully 
written. 
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Wheeee—I just got 
*5.00 for a Story! 


AND IT ONLY COST 
$7.20 TO HAVE IT TYPED! 





Do you like to type 
our own manu- 
scripts—and still have them look 
like a professional job?. . . Here 
is a lifesaver—Eaton's Corrasable 
Bond. You can type a line, make a 
mistake in it or change your mind, 
and erase it perfectly and spot- 
lessly with an ordinary pencil 
eraser! 


Many prominent writers use Eat- 
on's Corrasable Bond. It is light 
in weight—opaque—and tough. 
And the erasing quality is pure 
magic. Send for a sample today. 





CORRASABLE 
BOND 
Dept. I. 
Eaton Paper Corp., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 


Here is the name of the dealer from whom | 
usually purchase stationery..........,...-+-.0+- 


And here is a dime. Please send me a 25-sheet 
sample of Corrasable. 
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» How to Make 
‘Your CAMERA 
Help Sell Your Work 


Do you realize that many articles sell 
quicker and bring more money if illus- 
trated with simple snapshots you can 
make with your present camera? Many editors 
won’t buy material unless it is accompanied by 
good, clear photos or snapshots ! 

Here’s a fascinating, uncrowded field of un- 
limited profit opportunities for men and women 
who can write—and who like to use a camera. 
A big national magazine sent one of our students 
$50.00 for a short article, and 3 photos. This 
was the very first work he had submitted after 
taking our course, and sold the first time. Brought 
praise from publisher, too. 


We Train You at Home ? {ets 3° 
tin Your Spare Time 


CNE Week ! 
Our simple, proven method “Received 
makes it easy for you to learn how 


three checks 
this week. 
to make the kind of pictures that 
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lot for start- 
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“Before 


if you are a regular contributor. 
No special camera or other equip- 

ment needed. test prizes, 

sold 5 pho- 

FREE BOOK a 

more accept- 

Tells all about your splendid opportuni- lll 
ties in this fascinating, profitable field; ex- Maine. 

plains our training; tells of success of our 


students all over the world. Regardless of 
where you live or what 
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Decisions are given very promptly, and while 
we have a good deal of material on hand at the 
moment, we are always looking for something 
out of the way. 

Fillers up to 200 words of the same amusing 
type as the fiction will always be considered, and 
verse if it says something. 

We do not want glamorous stories. We pub- 
lish love stories only if they are done in a cyn- 
ical, amusing and realistic manner. We do not 
want the type of plot that would be suitable to 
a slick paper magazine, whereas we do want 
slick writing. 

It is the type of magazine where the author 
can have a good time writing for it. There are 
few taboos, as long as the stories are within the 
bounds of modern good taste, but we are not in- 
terested in stories that deal with religious subjects. 

Thank you for your interest. 

THomAs EDGELOw, 


79 7th Ave., N. Y. C. Editor, Hardboiled. 





Sir: 

Through a typographical error in the last 
DIGEST, the requirements for Headquarters De- 
tective stories were erroneously stated. All stories 
should be written from the point of view of the 
lawman, not the layman, as was stated through 
typographical error. 

Ace Detective, Headquarters Detective, and 
Western Aces are all in the market for short 
stories up to six thousand words and novelettes 
from ten to fifteen thousand words. 

As usual decisions will be given on _ these 
magazines within the two weeks after the arrival 
of the material at our office. 

Mary Lov Butter, Associate Editor. 
67 W. 44th, New York City. 





Sir: 

We believe your readers will be interested in 
knowing that we will pay $1.00 each on publi- 
cation for any jokes accepted. They should 
pertain definitely to aviation. We will also con- 
sider humorous sketches and cartoons, the pay- 
ment for which will be decided upon after 
we have seen the contribution. 

Popular Aviation 
J. B. Ratusun, Managing Editor, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Sir: 

Just a line to let you know that my first 
novel has been purchased by Greenburg, Pub- 
lisher, of New York, and is being ballyhooed in 
their Autumn Announcements, to be published 
in September. Title of this monumental work 
is “Two-Fisted Cowpoke,’ a western wherein the 
hero uses his dukes rather than the proverbial 
roaring sixes. They have also purchased my sec- 
ond novel “The Killer of Cibecue,’ which is to 
be released later on. My departure into the 
novel field has been aided by diligent reading of 
the Writer’s Dicest. Thanks for the tips. 

Sincerely, 
N. Corat Nye. 
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Sir: 

The Alexander Film Company of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, a leading producer and distrib- 
utor of short-length commercial films for theater 
screening, offers to supply still photographs deal- 
ing with nearly every phase of merchandising 
from its large motion picture library, without 
charge. 

This offer is made to professional business 
writers only and is not confined to the illustra- 
tion of articles on theater merchandising films. 
As a good-will gesture to the writing fraternity, 
the Alexander company will gladly supply stills 
without cost on practically every phase of mer- 
chandising in more than 40 lines of business. 

That stories on selling goods with theater 
movies are now “copy” on many magazine desks, 
is indicated by the fact that more than 20 na- 
tional trade journals have carried extensive and 
illustrated stories on this subject during the year. 

Ratpu N. Miter, Alexander Film Co., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





Sir: 

You may be interested in knowing that I’ve 
just sold a story to United Feature Syndicate, 
due, in a large measure, to being a regular reader 
of Writer’s Dicest, and taking market tips hot 
off the press. 

In my article “A Beginner Writes” which ap- 
peared in Writer’s Dicest, April, 1935, I said 
then that it was going to take more than a 
pretty rejection slip to make me admit I’d have 
to quit. I still feel that way. 

Rev. RusseLt Tatum, 
727 W. 57th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Sir: 

Thanks to a recent tip in your publication, an 
article which was rejected 7 times was sold for a 
sum, while not large, will enable me to keep re- 
ceiving your fine publication for many years to 
come. 

You might be interested to learn that through 
your magazine the ole bankroll has been increased 
more than $300 in the past 2 years. Quite a nice 
return on the lowly subscription fee investment, eh. 

The best of good wishes to the staff of WRITER’s 
DicEstT. 

Joun Forney Rupy, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Sir: 

You may announce in your next issue that we 
are now in the market for 40,000 word serials and 
for fiction shorts under six hundred words. We 
will purchase such material on 50% royalty basis 
or buy it outright. Shorts average $12.50 per 
story and serials are bought from $100.00 up. 

Town & Country Features, 
see Sth Ave. N.Y. C., N.Y. 
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WANTED 
1,000 STORIES 


AGAZINE editors are clamoring for 

material for the winter months. New 
publications are springing up daily; old ones 
are increasing their size. Never before has 
the beginning writer had such an opportunity 
to get his work bought and paid for, to break 
out of the amateur ranks and become a real 


author with his dream 


s in print. Are you 


going to be one of the fortunate ones? 


THIS IS YOU 


Learn the _ truth 


R CHANCE! 


about your _ talents. 


Can you really write?—or should you give 
up trying? For nearly a score of years I 


have been writing and 


selling to magazines, 
newspapers and 





CHEK-Chart Method! 


All stories submitted to 
the ACME LITERARY 
AGENCY are criticized by 
the exclusive, copyrighted 
CHEK-Chart Method. Each 
of the 15 vital story elements 
is examined separately and 
set forth on the CHEK- 
Chart to show you at a 
glance the strong as well 
as the weak points of your 
story. Nothing neglected, 
nothing overlooked 

A detailed SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY REPORT advises you 
with regard to changes and 
improvements. 

Clear, competent, PER- 
SONAL help! 





syndicates. I have 
held the highest of 
editorial posts. And 
now I am helping 
others — showing 
beginning writers 
how to avoid the 
pitfalls that result 
in frustration and 
despair — how to 
take the short cuts 
that lead to literary 
fame and fortune. 


I CAN HELP 








your stories, books, plays. 
for their sales possibilities. 


YOU! Send me 
I will read them 
If they can be 


sold I’ll sell them. If not I'll tell you frankly 


and honestly what is wrong. 


T’ll show you 


clearly and completely what you must do 


to make them salable. 


LOW READ 

I claim no magic 
only experience and 
your story expertly 


ING FEES 

powers. I claim 
the ability to judge 
and to criticize it 





constructively. My 
fees are low; 50c 
per thousand words 
to 30,000, $15 flat 
above that. My | ra 
work is done under | 3° 
amoney-back guar- 
antee. I help you 
or refund your fee. 

This is your op- 
portunity. I have 
hundreds of eager 


publication. Have special 
markets for 
Books placed on royalty 
basis or sold outright. 
Send for information on 
low reading fees. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


Historical novels, biog- 
phies, religious works 
e needed for immediate 


juveniles. 


“Thanks for the check,” 





markets for good 
stories. Send me 
your work today! 
Acopy of my valu- 
able booklet, “Some 
Common Faults of 
BeginningWriters,” 
will be mailed upon 
request. It’s Free. 





says P. D. Warren. “I was 
sure I had a good story, but 
the editors kept sending it 
yack, “hen I went to you. 
You showed me clearly and 
immediately what was 
wrong; how to change the 
lead and recast the story so 
that it really had _ some- 
thing. Then you sold it for 
me—and to one of the bet- 
ter magazines. Yours is 
story help that really pays!”’ 








Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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WRITER’S 





YOU MUST SELL!! 


I offer you a sales service that must give 
you results. The manuscript accepted for 
marketing must sell or the marketing FEE IS 
REFUNDED! Not only that—YOUR NEXT 
SCRIPT will be marketed Free of Charge. 

I risk my own money on your manuscripts. 
If the script doesn’t sell after I have accepted 
it the marketing service costs you nothing. If 
my judgment is in error—you do not lose. 
Scripts will be marketed by my personal repre- 
sentative. I have no ‘messenger service’ to 
market scripts. It is all personal submission. 

Manuscripts must be submitted with a <7 fee of 
one dollar for each 5, words up to 30,000 words, 
$10 up to 60,000 words, $15 for longer lengths. Market- 
ing fee is refunded if the story does not sell after my 
reading report states that story will sel, or that it can 
be made salable by revision. If I fail to sell the script 
in_ six submissions, I refund the fee and continue to 
offer the script to all markets. 

Ask about my INSURED COLLABORATION. If I 
can’t help you to write at least one salable story in 
four months, I’ll work with you, without additional 
fees, until a sale is made. I have no “readers” to report 
on your script. I do all reading and critical work. 
My personal representative does the marketing. I’m 
not a salesman, I’m a critic. I have a salesman to 
sell the manuscripts I endorse. 

My GREEN SHEET gives complete details, free. 
Ask for it. 

SEND ALL MANUSCRIPTS to my 
EDITORIAL OFFICE, Box 33, Sta. E, Cincinnati, O. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


New York Sales Office: Suite 510, 1560 Broadway 











Now Ready! 
“HOW 10 REVISE YOUR OWN POEMS” 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Contributor to The New Yorker, The Nation, Saturday 
eview, Lit. Digest, C. S. Monitor, Am. Poetry Journal, 
Voices, Thos. Moult's Best Poems, O. Henry Prize Stories, 
O'Brien Best Short Stories, The Writer, Writer's Digest, 
and many others.) 
A stimulating handbook dealing with 
inspiration and technique. 
$1.25 (plus 4 cent tax in California) 
Order from the author 
6413 West Sixth Street Los Angeles, Calif. 














DIGEST 


Sir: 

We can use short stories of interest to the negro. 
Gripping narratives that portray the problems of 
the negro are sought. Also articles dealing with 
negro personalities or interest in the industrial, 
scientific or art world are desired. 

We pay Yc a word and up and more for 
stories of exceptional strength and appeal. We 
pay immediately after publication. 

The West Side Press, 
E. E. Evans, Editor, 
511 W. Goodale St., Columbus, O. 





Sir: 

Your readers may be interested to know of a 
limited market I am opening for a few outstand- 
ingly good one-act play scripts. New World Dra- 
matic Service will begin activities among the 
church producing groups in October. It will offer 
aid to that relatively small but growing number of 
churches which are attempting to use drama not 
as mere entertainment or a money making instru- 
ment but as a great art capable of inspiring men 
to a vision of the more brotherly and Christlike 
world. 

Plays accepted will be mimeographed and copies 
sold as near to cost as possible, but will carry 
production royalties of $5 for first performances 
and $2.50 for repeat performances. Authors will 
receive 50% of all production royalties. 

Scripts must be peopled by convincing charac- 
ters, must present a strong central conflict in- 
volving an important ethical choice, must have 
sound dramatic structure. A bit of legitimate 
humor is acceptable. Modern situations pre- 
ferred. 

New World Dramatic Service is being projected 
by a man who knows the churches and is himself 
a successful writer and producer of religious plays. 
He is co-author with Dr. Fred Eastman of “Drama 
In The Church,” the leading manual of production 
in that field. Authors placing scripts with him 
may expect limited productions of their plays the 
first year with increasingly better returns as the 
service becomes established and as their plays win 
popularity. 

Scripts should be addressed to Louis Wilson, 








among our recent sales! 
writers do. 
efforts—not luck—bring results! Try us. 


IF YOU GET 
HELP —GET 
RESULTS > 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you reach 
new markets. 








DO YOU SELL YOUR WORK? 


$300.00 CASH ADVANCE WITH ONLY 60 PAGES OF BOOK 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. 
Let’s get to work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
assistance, criticism, and revision for placement an 
publication of your manuscripts. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your stories, novels and books 
—or write us. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


j Lots of 
Intelligent, directed 


The fee is very low. 


If you want to sell, we can help you! 





NEW YORK CITY 
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5548 Kenwood Avenue (rear), Chicago, Illinois, 
and should be accompanied by a stamped return 
envelope. Prompt reports. 
Louis WItson, 
5548 Kenwood Ave. (rear), 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Sir: 

Writers who have opportunity and knack for 
the interview type of story may be interested to 
know that we are in the market for such material 
to use in our house magazine, “The Court House 
Crier.” 

The interview must be with a County Recording 
Officer (County Clerk, Court Clerk, Register, Re- 
corder, etc.). Length of the story should be about 
500 words. Payment, upon acceptance, will be at 
the rate of 2c per word. Picture of the officer 
interview—a good snapshot of the “candid” type 
or a portrait—is desired and will bring $2.00 ad- 
ditional. 

Before submitting any material, writers should 
address inquiry to Editor, Court House Crier, Hall 
& McChesney, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., giving name 
and location of the officer in mind to interview. 
In reply, we will furnish outline of topics for the 
interview and “slant” desired for our publication. 

Hall & McChesney, Inc., 
F. B. Tompkins. 





Sir: 

Although we have been out of the market on 
fiction for more than six months, we are buying 
again. At this time we expect to lay in a supply 
of short stories ranging in length from 2000 to 
2500 words. Any theme is permissible as long as 
the tale is modern, realistic in the sense that the 
setting and characters reflect life as it is actually 
pursued today, and related in a popular, vital, 
energetic style. Stories of plot and action are pre- 
ferred, and suitable for family consumption. If 
possible, the happy, optimistic ending should pre- 
dominate, avoiding the Pollyanna or goody-goody 
type of fiction. 

We can still use a number of feature articles of 
the Sunday magazine section type, also material a 
la Esquire, Liberty, Satevepost, Popular Mechanics, 
Fortune. 

Our rates, as in the past, is from lc to 2¥2c per 
word on acceptance, photos $1.00 to $2.50. A 
prompt report within two weeks assured. 

News Service Bureau, 
Frepa Davipson, Secy., 
Dayton, Ohio. 





Sir: 

We are in the market for “Goofey-Ad” copy. 

This is copy for humorous newspaper advertise- 
ments suitable for such businesses as bakeries, cafes, 
clothing establishments, coal dealers, dairies, gas 
stations, hardware stores, ice companies, jewelers, 
lumber yards, opticians, plumbers, printers, radio 
shops, etc.—in short, all retail stores and service 
rendering institutions. 


SEPTEMBER, 1936 
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“SHARP TOOLS FOR WRITERS" 


Local Colore 


and Picturesque Speech Chap Books 
inject life into your stories. Professional speech, 


slang, figures of speech, customs, definitions, errors 
dias covering various fields. Postpaid, 25 cents 


:faatr” 9 § Bic 


Others Preparing 





1. Sea & Navy 
2. Hospital 
3. Air Story 





Liyely writing means personality, style—and sales. 
One small, flexible hand book, The SAID Book, 
facilitates 


Dialogue Construction 
Character Delineation 
Story Action Promotion 


Comprehensively grouped controlled words—vivid, 
vital, picture-action verbs of s pecoch that make editors 
‘at_home’’ to — stories. he SAID Book comes 
POSTPAID, $1. 


If not already our customer, send us your name and 
address for next month’s MYSTERY hand book an- 
nouncement—a thrill awaits you! 


Just write, m4 si _ = for qutended 
SPECIAL special 


k, all three 
Local Color ny ‘ete 5 oe ae 
Analysis,”” and 25 cent credit memo on future 
Wight House publications—all postpaid for only 





WIGHT HOUSE PRESS, Box 361W, EAST SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 











“YOU HAVE SAVED ME 


at least a year's muddling around discovering things 
through the painful medium of rejection," writes 
Metteau Miles of Washington, D, C., about 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 


This unique course, a series of eleven assignments, 
should take you three months to complete—and it will 
save you years of trial and error. TRIAL AND 
ERROR, Jack Woodford's famous book on writing, is 
the basis of the course—and SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING was written for you by Jack Woodford. 


Are you really in earnest about making sales with the 
least possible delay? Your work in SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING eliminates that delay, because you actually write 
stories for sale. Before you complete any story, you will 
know it is written for a specific buying market—and why 
that market should buy it. The intensely personal work we 
do with you on these carefully worked up manuscripts is the 
backbone of SUPERVISED STORY WRITING. In addition, 
we market your stories on a straight 10% commission basis 
—often making sales before the completion of the course. 


We would like to do for you what we have done for 
other writers who broke into print through our efforts. 
May we? Use coupon below. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 
| East 44th Street, New York, New York. 


Please send full information about Supervised Story 
Writing, at no obligation to me. 


TD. on ao: 19 a2'c/ alas alates wats 9 die miakeracara iow aleeimace Rasa nie 


Address... a aa ic paamesties 
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If you are 


in authorship. 


seeking success 


pensable to you. 


iE, 


creative writing 


———_ 


in 


cooks 


the field of 


It gives short-cuts to 
the editor’s checkbook. The volume cov- 
ers entirely fresh ground and is a com- 
plete guide to successful authorship. 


THE PROFIT IN WRITING 
| Laurence D’Orsay’s latest book is indis- 
Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 
STORIES YOU CAN SELL 
by Laurence D’Orsay 


is a ‘“‘best seller’? among those who seek careers 


It is a book of ALL PRACTICE 


and NO THEORY. 
Price $3.00—carriage prepaid 


——— 


if desired.) 


COMBINATION BARGAIN OFFER! 


Both books, carriage prepaid. 
(Mr. D’Orsay will personally autograph them, 


0c cce 9500 





PARKER, STONE & BAIRD CO. 
241 ©, 4TH street © PUBLISHERS * Losanceces cau 
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QoK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, 
Professions, History, Politics, Sports, 
Humor, Juveniles, Miscellaneous. 
Prose (30,000 words and up) ; Short 
Stories and Verse (book-size collections). Friendly 
reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
particularly welcome. 
On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Judge Joseph 
Buffington, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. Albert Sidney 
Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel 
Clarence D. Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Royal W. France, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. 
Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Simon N. 
Patten, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, 
Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, and Howard Thurston. 
Submit your own typewritten book MS.— 
prose or poetry—to a House of friendly editors, 


able artists, punctual printers, and book sales 
channels. Write first, if you prefer, about your 
work. 


Dorrance & Company 
(Incorporated 1920) 


General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The copy is to be syndicated to newspapers for 
resale to advertisers. There are no set rules for 
writing ““Goofey-Ads” with the exception that they 
should be funny without making the advertiser 
appear ridiculous. The copy should attempt to do 
a selling job for the advertiser. 


Payment will be made according to value of 
the copy. We are particularly interested in dis- 
covering talent along “humorous ad-writing”’ lines. 

Roy E. Stein, 
Ada, Oklahoma. 


Sir: 

It may interest your readers in the Greater New 
York area to learn of the free classes in Short 
Story and Journalism (including Article Writing 
and Publicity) given under the auspices of our 
Federal Government and the New York City 
Board of Education, at the State Building, Centre 
and Worth Streets, New York City. 

We use the WritTer’s DicesT as our main text 
book and market guide. No other expense is 
necessary. Many of our students have sold short 
stories and articles this month—one won a prize 
in your own recent contest. 

Here there is the advantage of interchange of 
opinion, the inspiration of others who are nearly 
as interested in encouraging a classmate to success 
as attaining it themselves. 

Mrs. Marion Barton, a former New York editor 
and a novelist of note, teaches the fiction and 
journalism classes. All the teachers are experi- 
enced, practical people in their lines. 

We would welcome more WritTER’s DiIcEsT 
readers who live near enough to come—in New 
York, Brooklyn, Queens, or New Jersey. The 
classes continue summer and winter. 


Wanpba WEsTON. 


Correction Note. Penn Publishing Co., 925 
Filbert St., Phila., is on the market for high grade 
fiction novels from 60,000 to 70,000 words. 





“Enclosed please find—” 

Liberty Magazine has just sent us a proof of the 
story “None So Blind” by William Hurd Barrett, 
a prize winner in the last WritTer’s DiceEst- 
Liberty Magazine short short story contest. Mr. 
Barrett’s story received second prize, $100.00, and 
in addition Mr. Barrett will receive payment from 
Liberty for publishing his story in their issue of 
September 19th. We will publish in our October 
issue the original prize winning story, and along- 
side it, will print the same story as revised and 
published in Liberty. The story that won first 
prize is at this writing back in Liberty’s office, 
and another of the scripts is being re-written 
according to editorial suggestion. 


(Continued on page 19) 


FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to the 
publishing, play, radio and movie fields. Advised 
resubmission is free. 

® No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 


© Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. 
Reciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 

® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
lf | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 

@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 

© Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 








SEND ME YOUR GAG IDEAS 


37 CHECKS SENT TO CONTRIBUTORS LAST MONTH! 


Cash in on your sense of humor. I market your salable 
ideas. NO COST. I split the check as high as 50-50, FREE 
CRITICISM of your ideas. Read my article in April Writer's 
Digest. Stamped addressed envelope required. 


$$$ DON ULSH $$$ 
443 Wrightwood CHICAGO 


CRITICISM 


Has the criticism of even the most patient literary 
counselors failed to help you? Then you may be 
interested to know there are two completely different 
types of criticism, both of which are necessary for 
any permanent success in fiction writing—one type 
being used by professional critics, and the other by 
editors. Literary adviser for over a decade, formerly 
on the editorial staffs of two of the largest publishing 
houses in America, author of scores upon scores of 
stories, I have prepared a booklet, A Few Facts 
About Criticism. It explains many facts you should 
know about this writing business, and may prove in- 
valuable to you. Mailed for stamp to cover postage. 


EDWARDS A. DORSETT 
HILTONIA, TRENTON, N. J. 
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Dont /Uiss lhis Opportunity 
LAST Gt l Eitemelerniner Hole FREE! 





























































































_ s — 
$775.00 In Eight More FREE Prize Periods 
a 
of Professional Help 
September is the final month of our Beginners’ Fiction Contest—and your I 
last opportunity to earn a FREE period of Lenniger help. As in July and 
August, I will during September select eight more new writers whose manuscripts 
indicate the best sales possibilities, and will train them in writing to sell—entirely 
without charge, except our regular agency commissions on sales. 
THE EIGHT FREE PRIZES FOR SEPTEMBER Ve 
Ist Prize: My help with your writing problems for one year.. - (Value) $400.00 — 
2nd Prize: My help as above for six months...............045 200.00 
3rd Prize: My help as above for three months................ 53 100.00 
4th Prize: My help as above on 40,000 words of manuscripts... ‘ 30.00 
5th and 6th Prizes: My help as above on 20,000 words— 
(2 prizes, each worth $15.00). ........c cee eeceesccceees ss 30.00 
sescape 7th and 8th Prizes: My help as above on 10,000 words— 
Below: A few of my Clients’ July (2 prizes, each worth $7.50.............4.. 15.00 
Magazine Appearances .. . 
Total Value of Prizes for September............ $775.00 
Smooth Paz ver Sales wailg : : 
The Contest is open to anyone who has not sold over 4 fiction 
stories nor had a novel published within the last year. All you need 
do to enter is to submit a manuscript for my agency service at my 
regular terms specified below. 
Success—Which Can Also Be Yours... 
ROWENA FARRAR, of Nashville, hadn’t sold a line ] 
of fiction when she entered our August, 1935, Contest 
and received second prize. Now her stories __fre- 
quently appear in several national magazines. ‘“‘Your 
an +" — cooperation and valuable criticism have turned 
ight on many dark corners and made these sales boc 
: | <4 F possible,’’ she says. # 
fim ga \ Other 1935 Contest winners are now also regularly 256 
Wu fir Rai receiving my sales checks as a result of my training : 
os awn ; during their prize periods—one received my check for lish 
vy { Ope a $350 first contribution to COUNTRY GENTLEMAN f 
5 within a month after her prize was awarded. or 
1 4 cep 
oe - IF YOU WANT TO SELL — SECURE It 
‘ we PRACTICAL, EXPERIENCED HELP scri 
7) Upon 15 years’ experience in developing new writers and in wri 
= constantly selling their manuscripts I offer my help with your A 
Wu writing and selling problems. The results I’m obtaining today are 
before you on this page. During July I sent my clients thousands hou 
7, of dollars in checks for fiction sales ranging from THE SATUR- fort 
#8 DAY EVENING POST through the whole list of pulps—according 
to their individual abilities. cell: 
To serious writers who seek practical constructive help I offer this: aga: 
(1) A ruthlessly honest appraisal of your manuscripts on the basis h 
oN y/ 9 of current market standards. (2) The recommendation of your —_ 
neers ovele x salable stories to actively buying editors. (3) If your manuscript as 
"Se t Stories is unsalable, I'll tell you why, with constructive revision and replot Su 
or suggestions if your manuscript can be made salable. (4) You'll : 
SK WOLF i receive concrete, up-to-the-minute information on special editorial Ti 
needs in line with your abilities. De 
The fee for this help is $2.00 on manuscripts not over 2000 words Sp 
and 75c per thousand if longer. Books: 25-40,000 words, $15.00; Re 
41-60,000 words, $20.00; 61-80,000 words, $22.50; 81-100,000 
words, $25.00. Reading fees waived when we sell $1,000 worth of T 
your work. COMMISSIONS: 10% on American, 15% on perl 
foreign sales. * | 
Enter The BEGINNERS' FICTION CONTEST — Today! | .,., 
The simple step of entering your best manuscripts in the Contest h 
may launch you upon a successful literary career. Send your entry the 
now—while you are thinking of it! you 
(Booklet, market letter and full Contest information on request.) 











‘fu LENNIGER Letcz22e cto 


NEw YORK N.Y 


